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CHAPTER XY. 


“Mercuant.—‘ 0, ‘tis a worthy lord.’ 
JEWELLER.— Nay, that’s most tiyed.’ 
Merrcuant.—‘ A most incomparable man ; breathed, as it were, 
“To an untirable and continuate goodness,’ ” 
Timon of Athena. 


CotoneL DoMVILLE and Dolly were in the drawing-room on my 
return. 

‘*A nice young lady, you are!’’ she exclaimed, gaily, as I 
entered. ‘‘ We saw you taking a walk all alone with Mr. 
Addison. We have discovered you, and signify our disapproval of 
your choice.”’ 

“T never saw you; where were you ?”’ I inquired, rather taken 
aback, not at their discovery, but at her assuming such a tone 
before Colonel Domville. 

“Of course you did not see us; how could you, when you were 
hangiag on his words, as they say in novels? He was holding forth 
in a most emphatic manner. What on earth was he talking about 
preaching you a sermon, or making you an offer ?’’ 

“ Hardly a desirable connection in the latter case,’’ said Colonel 
Domville, superciliously. 

Resenting his interference, I retorted, rather warmly: ‘* Mr. 
Addison is a gentleman, and a man cannot be more, although he 
may be, and very often is, a great deal less, while pretendiig-to 
more,’’ 

‘‘ My dear young lady, when a man sinks his social position to 
huat after Utopias he is either a fanatic or a fool, and, as such, isa 
most undesirable acquaintance, except in a professional capacity,’’ 
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said Colonel Domville, loftily. ‘‘ Besides, I consider a man with 
his tendencies a dangerous character.”’ 

“Tn what particular ?”’ I asked, in amazement. 

‘* He has socialistic proclivities that are highly objectionable 
atheistical, and disreputable. Equality and fraternity with the 

.vulgar may be all very fine as theories in the abstract; but they 
are notions altogether impracticable, and quite beyond my com, 
ension, olfactory or other.’’ 

Here he drew out his scented pocket handkerchief, as though 
to banish the idea which had brought with it its own ill odour, 

Seeing that I looked still doubtful as to his meaning, he con, 
tinued : 

*‘ He is one of those who adopt the working man, and make 
him unbearable—a gentlemanly Communist, in fact. He has 
working men to dine with him, I hear, and I know not what other 
absurdity.” 

Here a series of short derisive laughs marked Colonel Domville’s 
sense of his infinite superiority over such misguided humanity. 

At once I understood the reason for the carpetless floor and 
meanly furnished room. 

Contrasting it with Colonel Domville’s ridicule, I became s0 
angry that I said, as calmly as I could: 

“T cannot see that he is so very wrong, after all, for are we not 
told somewhere that when we make a feast, or in other words give 
a dinner party, it is not our fine fashionable friends that we ought 
to invite, bat the poor. But then he must expect small mercy for 
carrying out the idea, for wise men always were, and ever will be, 
the laughing-.stock of fools.”’ 

“ Mim ;”’ exclaimed Dolly, “I am ashamed of you! How can 
you so thoroughly forget yourself! By what right, pray, do you 
espouse Mr. Addison’s cause so warmly? Your conduct is open to 
but one construction.-—-She must be in love with him, I think,’ she 
said, turning to Colonel Domville with a sneer, hitherto foreign to 
them, on her pretty lips. 

“I think it is you who are forgetting yourself !’’ I cried, pas. 
sionately. “ How can you discuss such a subject as my being in 
love before, or with, a third person? I shall not. take the trouble 
to contradict you. As for my apparent rudeness to you, Colonel 
Domville, 1am sorry that you should, or Medora for you, have 
thought it necessary to apply a general remark to yourself indi- 
vidually.”’ 

“Do not take the trouble to apologise, pray,”’ he said, with 
mocking politeness; “the impertinencies of the schoolroom are 
always pardonable. You will improve, no doubt, in manners, when 

you have seen a little more of the world, and have caught the tone 
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gh good society; as Rochefoucauld says: ‘ Young people, at their 
=. upon the world, should be either bashful or giddy—a 
sélf.complacency generally turns to impertinence.’” 

ot daring to trust myself longer in their company, I left the 

room. I felt terribly hurt, not so much at Colonel ville or 

his quotation, for I expected nothing less where he was given the 

nity of inserting one. It was Dolly who pained me; she 

seemed to have caught the tone of his cold, heartless mind so 
entirely. 

On my way upstairs I heard my uncle calling me. 

I went up to his cabin, which was an old curiosity shop in 
itself; and everything was arranged with a sailor’s proverbial natti. 
ness, At either end of the small mantel-piece stood bronze effigies 
of the Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel, They had been 
originally common white plaster images, but my uncle had hardened 
their brittle constitutions by several coats of black and brown paint, 
finally bronzing them with a mixture that he had picked up from 
an advertisement. So delighted was he with a preparation that 

the magical power of converting whatever it touched into 
bronze, that everything in the house was threatened with a baptism 
of the objectionable fluid until my aunt became furious, and ob- 
liged him to limit his experiments to his own sanctum, now under 
description. A bust of Nelson stood in one recess over his book. 
shelf; a musical clock that looked forth from the steeple of a 
church, with an elaborate landscape in the background that shone 
again with varnish, and was set off by a handsome frame, stood in 
the other. His library consisted of a Bible, Shakespeare, a few 
standard works, a Walker's dictionary, and Navy Lists for the last 
half century. His pipes were ranged on a rack above the mantel- 
pioce, where hung also his sword; while, adorning the walls around, 
Were several sets of bows and arrows, a matchlock, and sundry 
other weapons, each with its story. But chief treasure of all was 
the cabinet containing his fossils, pretrefactions, Hindoo gods and 
goddesses, anklets, bracelets, armlets,—a perfect olla podrida, in 
fact, from all quarters of the globe. 

“TI called you up to read the paper to me, if you will,’ he 
said, as soon as I was seated; “ but before we begin I want to 
have a chat with you. I wish you tell me how long this engage- 
ment-business is going on. A fortnight, didn’t your aunt say? 
We have got over one week of it, thank God! Whata confounded 

that Colonel Domville is : don’t you think so, now ?”’ 

“Yes, rather.” 

__ “Stanhope would have been a much better fellow for her; he 
Is better off, to begin with, and I know Miss Medora is a young 
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lady who has a very strong eye to the main chance. Why couldn 
she have married him ?”’ 

“ J declare one would think, to hear you, that ladies had nothing 
to do but to make their own proposals. It is a great pity we 
ean’t,”’ I said, laughing. 

“My dear girl, I think you all do, directly or indirectly. [| am 
quite sure that your aunt proposed to me.”’ 

** How dare you say such a thing of dear, good Aunt Jane, the 

uietest woman in the world ?’’ I exclaimed. 

‘* Well, if she did not exactly say the words, she inferred ag 
much from her manner, which led me to understand that she ex. 

me to do my duty and ask her; so it came to the same 
thing in the long-run.”’ 


“The Duke has quite an armful of despatches,’’ I observed, it 


being a fancy of my uncle’s to put all his letters ready for posting 
under the Duke’s arm. “ Why did you not ask me to post them} 
I was out this afternoon.” 

‘* Where did you go?” 

“T then told him of my little excursion, which led to my te. 
counting the passage of arms I had just had with Colonel Domville, 
and the dire disgrace I was in at present.”’ 

“Bravo, Mary !” he cried, laughing immoderately. ‘' I expect 
you called him by his right name. I am glad that you did not 
mince matters, but called a spade a spade when you saw it.”’ 

“ But indeed, uncle, I am very sorry; I forgot myself. I 
know it was a rude, unladylike speech to make, and you shouldn't 
laugh.” 

‘“*T like the impudence of the dressed-out fop—to laugh at 
Addison! I tell you what it is,” said my uncle, rising from his 
chair to fill his pipe, “‘I have heard a great deal, one way and 
another, about Addison, and I think that, laugh at him as they 
like, he knows what he is about. He is a deuced good fellow, let 
me tell you, and has done more by these Saturday dinners of his 
to keep drunkards out of the public-house than all the parson’s 
sermons put together. They talk sermons, while he acts them and 
says nothing about it, but is a jolly good fellow all the time.” 

“ How did you come to hear anything about him ?”’ 

“* Well, you know my economical turn of mind ——”’ 

‘* Ah, indeed I do—penny wise and pound foolish, picking up 
all the old rubbish you can at auctions,” I said, laughing. 

‘* Don’t be saucy, miss, to your good old uncle.” 


‘‘ Forgive me—TI am very penitent. Now tell me your story.” 
‘“*T must light my pipe first.” 


Then, seating himself, he began : 


** Being of an economical turn of mind, I went one morning 
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gearch of a cobbler, as I wanted a pair of slippers repaired, and 
found my way into a poor quarter of the town in the direction of 
Addison’s house, where I came upon the very thing I wanted— 
* John Stubbs, shoemaker ; repairs neatly executed.’ So I walked 
in and inquired for Mr. Stubbs, and was informed that he had gone 
to dine with Dr. Addison.”’ 3 

At that moment we were interrupted by a knock at the door. 

« What is wanted?’ cried my uncle, who never suffered intru- 
ders into his sanctum without an invitation. 

«Tf you please, sir, it’s Mr. Stubbs with your slippers, and ne 
wants to know if you have any more orders,’’ said the servant. 

“ By Jove! the very man we were talking about; show him 
up, Now, Mary, we'll make him tell us all about it himself.” 

Presently ax ungainly, though respectable-looking man entered. 

* Well, Stubbs, you’ve just come in the nick of time. We 
wore speaking of you. Talk of the devil, you know.”’ 

The man grinned his knowledge of the sequel, and handed my 
uncle his slippers. 

“ You’ve made a capital job of them, but never mind them 
now. I want you to tell me all about your dinner. parties at the 
doctor’s. I have heard something of them from your wife, enough 
to make me wish to hear more.’’ 

“ Most folks is surprised, sir; but the doctor, he’s been the 
makin’ of us. Lord, sir, afore he come we was always a drinkin’ 
and spendin’ Saturday afternoons a lounging in and out of the 
public-’ouse, drinkin’ up the week’s wages, I may say, afore the 
food for the next week was bought. But then, sir, after a hard 
week’s work a man feels low and tired.like a comin’ home and 
findin’ things sixes and sevens, with the missus a washin’ up and 
scouring for the Sunday, and nothin’ comfortable-like. So, for 
company and drink we are glad to go to the public; but it ain’t 
the best of places for a man, and the doctor, he know’d that well 
enough; but he never not once said: ‘Don’t go to the public, 
Stubbs,’ in them words, but as plain as a man could speak he 
kept us from goin’, by givin’ us somethin’ better worth havin’.”’ 

“How did he get you to stay away ?” 

‘‘ Well, sir, it was one Saturday, some time back now, that he 
left word with our missuses that he would be glad if we’d come 
to his house as soon as our work was over, as he wanted us 
Particular; and as he never said what for, we thought of course it 
were for a job o’ some kind, and some of the men they talked big, 
as though they’d had enough work for the week, ’specially as we'd 
all agreed to have a rare bout of drink—about eight of us—that 
afternoon at the public. ‘ But,’ says J, ‘dang it! come along ; 
he's a decent chap, and ready with the physic wheu any on us are 
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taken bad. So if it is a job he wants, his carpets shook or his 
windows cleaned, we'll do it.” So we went; and when we got to 


_ his house we was axed into the dining-room, and there we Saw a 


fine table laid for dinner, and presently the doctor he comes in ang 
says: ‘ Well, my men, [ daresay you are wondering what I want 
with you, but maybe you won’t object to a good dinner after your 
week’s work.’ 

“ We was all taken aback like, but then I says: ‘Thank ye, 
sir, ye knows as butcher’s meat ain’t to be had for the likes of us 
every day in the week, and it is not for us to say no.’ ‘ Well, 
then, my men, suppose you just come now and eat some with me, 
You see I ex you; you needn’t feel backward, for I am but 
a working man like yourselves, only I happened to be born a 


gentleman, which makes me feel all the more anxious to be friendly — 


with you, since I have been given some chances in the world over 
you. And now I hope you will feel yourselves as much at home as 
I am giad to see you.’”’ 

** And of course you fell to with a will after that,’’ said my 
uncle. 

“ Lord, sir, though we felt a bit foolish-like at first, the doctor 
he were that pleasant that it was the rarest time I’ve ever spent. 
He gave us such a fine dinner of roast beef and beer, and says I to 
one as sat next me, as was like to take too much: ‘ Now, Jim, mind 
your manners, for you're not in the public, but dining with a gen. 
tleman.’ And, Lord, sir, ’twar better than a sermon, for there was 
aman as was practisin’ the lovin’-kindness of the Lord, not a 
preachin’ of it; for he wasn’t too proud to sit down and eat his 
dinner alongside of us, and took fine care as our plates shouldn’t 
be empty until we had had our fill, And after the dinner was 
over he made us all stay, takin’ of us into his garden, where we 
smoked our pipes, and afterwards he talked with us about every- 
thing ; and then he sent us home, sayin’ as we were welcome to come 
every Saturday, if we would only leave the wages with our missuses 
to be able to pay the score at the shop, and have things comfort. 
able for us for the next week. And, Lord, sir, only to hear the 
women how they blesses him for it! Ever since then there’s a 
sight o’ fellows as goes in turns to the doctor every week to dinner, 
und he’s been the savin’ of us. You see, sir, he didn’t cry out and 
make a noise about the evils of drinkin’, and worrit our lives a 
pointin’ out as the public leads to hell. fire—we knows that well 
enough. He neyer once twitted us with the public, he only gave 
us somethin’ better in its place, and showed us how to be happy 
without makin’ beasts of ourselves. You should come one eveni’, 
sir; he teaches us a sizht o’ things worth knowin’, He’s a rare 


hand at the music; [| tind when I first heard him sing that I aid 
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to myself, ‘ That’s the language they speaks up there in Heaven 
yonder, and he ain’t above lettin’ us hear'it.’”’ 

“ Well, Stubbs, you ask the doctor to let me come and dine 
with you all one night. I should like it.” 

“So you would, sir. Any more orders, sir ?’’ 

“No; here’s your money ; and I'll not forget to give you a call 

“Well, Miss Mary, what do you think of that story?” asked 
my uncle, as soon as the man had left the room. 

“Tt is a singular, but not a bad idea—an idea that I can 
admire, but fear that I should never be able to practise.” 

‘* My dear. child, I don’t suppose you could. Poverty and vice 
are ugly customers, but unselfishness is their cure. Had we only 
a few men of Addison’s stamp among us these miseries would soon 
be lessened. ‘True superiority is a grand influence that must 
always command respect, and none are more keen to appreciate, or 
ready to yield it than the poor, as you see. Let men who have 
the proud privilege of calling themselves gentlemen only strive to 
cultivate a right relationship with those who have not had their 
chances, as Addison said, and it is my belief we should soon cease 
to hear the lot we do about democracy and other devilments. 
What, after all, is democracy? Nothing more than the fruit of the 
tree of selfishness,—rich men too selfish to care what becomes of the 
poor man when they have got what they can out of him; poor 
men, covetous and anyry with the rich for amassing wealth at the 
cost of their lives, leaving them often with nothing but the jolly out. 
look of the parish beadle to soothe their declining years, and apauper’s 
grave for their one memorial of a life of toil. So, seeing that the rich 
only think of themselves, the poor, small blame to them, are 
following their example, and the result is class antagonism instead 
of friendliness. ‘ Am I my brother’s keeper?’ is the cry between 
them, and there’s the devil to pay for the answer. But, there, it 
is no good talking of what will never be better until they are all 
hanged with their own rope,” said my uncle, as he knocked the 
ashes from his pipe. 

- “Mr, Addison cannot be so very poor if he is able to do all 
is,’” 

“T believe that he has some private means, but not very much. 
Why? Have you any intention of——? and‘ he smiled a pro- 
voking smile. 


“ How can you be so detestable?” I exclaimed, growing red ; 
for I divined his meaning, Shes 

“Not at all. I shall be very happy to give my consent; Iam 
Very fond of him, and I am sure that you have heard quite enough 
‘9 make you put him on’a pedestal. Girls must ‘always perch a 
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man on a pedestal of some sort before they can fall down and wor, 
ship him. It is astonishing how they love height.’’ 

“ But Iam not in that way disposed,” I said, as I took up the 
paper, anxious to put an end to the conversation. 

» “Whatever you do, Mary, be sure that you always stick to the 
truth,”” he said, doubtfully. ‘‘I am sorry to say that I don’t 
think I quite believe you.”’ 

“Indeed you may,’’ I repeated, warmly, not relishing his in. 

“Very well, my dear ; it must be so if you say so. I suppose 
you know your own heart best.”’ 

Which of course I did. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


“Tis a morn for a bridal ; the merry bride-bell 
Rings clear through the green wood that skirts the chapelle, 
And the priest at the altar awaiteth the bride, 
And the sacristans slyly are jesting aside 
At the work shall be doing.” 


The Lay of the Brown Rosary,—E. B. Brownine. 


A WEEK later and Dolly became Mrs. Reginald Domville. 

When we were alone together for the last time, and I felt that 
the hour of our parting had come, we were both inexpressibly sad. 
It was the night before the wedding-day. Dolly had. thrown 
herself into the easy chair that stood by our dressing-table, and I 
found her buried in thought. 

Kneeling beside her, I hid my head on her shoulder. Our 
hearts were too full for words. In those silent moments memory 
seemed enlarged, and we could only remember what true, dear 
friends we had been to each other. The past had treated us kindly, 
and we could not part from it without regret, both deep and tender. 
The future lay before us doubtfully. Would it ever be to us what 
we had been to each other? was the question each was asking 
silently. 

[ felt the most forlorn of the two; for my dislike of Colonel 
Domville had increased, and I grieved to think that it was to him 
I was yielding al] that I loved best. 

‘You must not fret, Mim,’’ cried Dolly, striving to console 
me. ‘“‘We shall not be parted for long, as Reginald has 
promised to have you out to India as soon as we are settled. We 
are going in August; I would take you with me at once, only we 
have so many visits to pay to his frienas before we start.’’ 

“ But Reginald,’’ 1 stammered, finding his Christian name still 
difficult to uiter. ‘‘I shall not like to live with him.” 
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«You must learn to care for him for my sake. Only think 
how good he has been to us all these. years—and the trousseau and 
all—so give me your promise that you will come to me when I 
‘send for you ?”? 

I couldn’t answer her immediately, I was thinking of so many 
contingencies. At last I said, 'with a very long sigh— 

Yes, dear, I promise you, I suppose I must; but you will 
never be like the same again, and I have no one but you in the 
world ; for Aunt Jane, though she is dear and good, we have only 
been with for a year, I may say, but you have been like my 
own life,” and the contemplation of losing her made my tears fall 
with renewed bitterness. 

When we were both a little calmer Dolly said, coaxingly and 
confidentially — 

“Mim, I want you to tell me a secret.. Do you care for Mr. 


_ Addison ?’’ 





“T-don’t think so,’’ I answered frankly, giving her the confi- 
dence she asked, “I respect, I admire him; but——’’ 

“But what, dear?” 

‘But nothing,” I replied ; ‘‘ there is nothing more to tell you, 
except that I feel he is such miles above me, I might just as well 
aspire to love the planet Jupiter. I should want a ladder to reach 
up to his heart.”’ 

“ But don’t you think he cares for you ?”’ 

“‘T have not the least reason for supposing so, and, indeed, I 
am rather glad he does not. At present he is more like a good 
sermon to me than anything else—a sermon that I like to hear, 
Did he make love to me I fear that he would sink in my estima- 
tion from the immense height to which I have exalted him.”’ 

‘What an enigma you are! That is just what most women 
would give worlds for. As Uncle Worthington says, they like to 
have aman they can put on a pedestal, in order that they may 
satisfy what he calls their instinct for worship of some kind. For 
my part, happily, I have no instinct that way.’’ 

“I don’t at all object to worshipping,” I cried. ‘‘I think I 
could do that to perfection ; but it must be some one who is about 
my own moral height—a little taller perhaps—and likely to return 
the compliment. I like the mutual] admiration system. I want 
sympathy and companionship, not a high priest. 4 don’t believe in 
those matrimonial inequalities of mind. My idea of-that state, 
whenever I have given it a thought, is that of a perfect whole, 
consisting of equal parts.” 

“ And where on earth are “the scales to come from to measure 
the proper quantities for your equal parts and perfect whole, I should 
like to know?” said Dolly,in her old bantering way. ‘‘ My dear 
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child, don’t be dreaming impossible fine dreams, but take life as it 
comes end make the most of it,as Iam doing. I am glad of what 
you tell me about Mr. Addison, for I was beginning to fear that 
there was some understanding between you. Philip Addison is all 
very well, a very good young man, no doubt, but no match for you. 
You will do much better in India, for he is very poor, and a life of 
poverty is— well, say what you will and surround it with all 
the romance you like, it is detestable, unless you happen to belong 
to the lower orders, and have been born with capacities for the 
situation.” 

“* Well, I don’t think Mr. Addison’s poverty would ever be an 
objection with me, if I cared very much for himself.” 

**T should not be at all surprised, Mim, to hear that you took 
him on that very account,— you are so absurdly impracticable. | 
shall be quite anxicus until I have you safely in India, out of 
harm’s way.” 

**Don’t be nervous, dear; for I am never likely to be 
provoked,” Isaid, laughing. “But now, Dolly, do go to sleep, for 
you won't be fit to be seen if you go on like this, adding anxiety 
to wakefulness. Remember you are to be married to-morrow 
morning.” 

“ Ah, yes!’ And, strange to say, she sighed. 


When I awoke the next morning the day was about to dawn. 
T ‘arose quickly, for it was a sight above all others I loved to 
witness. The town lay enveloped in a light grey mist; beyond 
it the calm blue sea was still peacefully slumbering, unstirred by 
a ripple; while stealing softly across the sky crept the twilight of 
dawn. Daybreak has always seemed to me the most solemn 
moment of day or night—the leading note, as it were, in the 
heavenly diapason, when from the chaos of night God was about to 
evolve a glorious harmony that should burst forth with the 
awakened day. As I watched the mysieriously vanishing shadows 
of the night, it seemed as though I heard the voice of the Creator 
saying once again, ‘‘ Let there be light, and there was light.” 
First the tiny lurid streaks of red, growing fainter as they increased 
in size, proclaimed their nearness to the coming glory they 
were heralding, which at length burst forth with blinding majesty. 
What a miracle it was to witness! The surrounding landscape 
suddenly awoke, and all Nature gave a throb of rapture as it met the 
god of Day. ‘The sea, before so calm and still, now vibrated with 
life, wafting numberless kisses of delight that dimpled and sparkled 
with ecstacy in his presence. Birds filled the air with a melodious 


choir of praise, the brooding mists of Night vanished at his coming, 
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_ "fhe dreariest corner discovered some beauty wherewith to greet 
the king of glory. AsI watched this spontaneous worship of all 
Nature before the sun, what '‘woniler, thought I, that in ages past 
mankind should have followed Nature’s teaching as the truest 
revelation, and bent the knee in adoration to the physical source of 
life, symbolical of that. mysterious and invisible power dwelling in 
the Ideal and the Infinite? 

But I knew that I must not linger indulging in reveries or 
speculations ; for it was Dolly’s wedding-day, and we had a trying 
time before us. I turned to look at her ; she was sleeping peacefully, 
as if loth to part from her last maiden slumbers; but there was so 
much to be done that I was compelled to awaken her. She looked 
up imploringly, as if to say, ‘‘ Has it come at last ?”’ 

Why describe further the events of that most miserable day, 
with its accompaniments of pomp and parade. The whole to me 
was a bewilderment, intensified by the consciousness that we were 
performing our parts before a large crowd, for the most part critical 
and unsympathetic, who thronged to the church to gratify their 
curiosity and make their comments. . 

The prospect of having his house once more to himself, so acted 
upon my Uncle Worthington as to produce an amount of jocoseness 
that was trying in the extreme to my aunt, who was obliged to 
extinguish him repeatedly. 

‘By Jove, Mary!’’ he whispered, in an aside, when my aunt 
had just ineffectually frowned him into propriety. ‘‘I could dance 
a hornpipe to think that we are going to get rid of that fellow your 
sister has thrown herself away upon. What have I not endured 
all this fortnight, with such an extravagant swell always on the 
premises! It is rather hard lines that a man can’t go into his own 
drawing-room without being confronted by the word ‘ engaged,’ 
just like a bespoken railway-carriage. But thank Heaven he is 
going to get into the train at last! I only wish your sister was not 
going with him to the station, to travel about through life ‘for 
better for worse.’ How is it Addison is not at the wedding ? 
Wasn’t he invited? Perhaps he’s not in the Baines’s set. I 
expect not,” he said, with a sardonic smile. 

‘* Yes, we invited him, but’he declined. We shall see-him at 
the Stanhope’s this eveninz’; he has promised to dine there. Of 
course you are coming ?’’ 

“No, no, thank you! Ishall go to bed. You don’t suppose 
that I candress myself to death twice in one day—that is rather too 
much to expect. Besides, I might be told off to take that terrible 
old woman, Mrs. St. Vincent, down to dinner, and be obliged to 
digest all her infernal twaddle about who’s who, and the right set 
of people, which is more than I could stand in addition to my 
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dinner. As if all God’s creatures are not the right set, so long ag 

they behave themselves! None of that humbug for me. [ tell 

you what it is, Mary, the best set for people to be in who talk such 
-stufé is the set that knows least about them.”’ 

The Stanhopes were giving a dinner-party, as my uncle had 

refused to allow of any after excitement. He did not 

of the process of turning his house out of window, which 

he considered the inevitable consequences of anything like a ball or 

party in a small dwelling. 

I was not eorry, for I enjoyed going to the Stanhopes. I pre. 
ferred their society to any in Southport, and we had, I think, 
grown mutually attached. They had been so kind to Dolly, 
presenting her with « beautiful set of pearl ornaments which she wore 
with her wedding dress, and that became her to perfection. Never 
did I grudge her so much to Colonel Domville as when I followed 
her to the altar, and contrasted her brilliant freshness with the 
worn-out, patched-up man of the world who stood ready to claim 
her. I tried to argue myself out of this, for I knew that Dolly 
was content with her lot, therefore I had every reason to be con- 
tented for her. 

As my uncle figuratively expressed it—the train started at 
last, and my dear Dolly was gone. Who does not kuow the blank 
created in a home when the brightest member has for ever gone 
from it? There was a vitality about Dolly which made itself 
felt. Even those who least approved of her worldliness could not 
help owning that she made the vice most charming. We forgot 
her principles when under the influence of her beauty. Her 
vivacity of manner, which hardly escaped frivolity, was at times 
irresistible; no wonder that we all yielded to the dreary influence 
occasioned by her departure. Even my uncle gave in, and spent 
the rest of the day in his cabin, smoking furiously. 1 went into my 
neighbour, Mrs. Freeman, for I was too miserable to remain in the 
house. She had such a pleasant way of prosing cleverly over every- 
thing, that I knew I could sit with her and be diverted without 
having to exert myself in return. 

“So your sister is married,’ she began. With this for the 


text I knew that something good would follow; so I as despon- 
dently sighed— 


“ Yes.” 


“I saw her from'the window as she got into the carriage.” (Not 
being in the Baines’s set we had been forced to exclude Mrs. Free- 
man from our invitations again.) ‘She looked very handsome; 
God grant that she may be happy! Ten years’ time will show. I 
never congratulate people until they have been married ten years. 
Uf their love bas survived the wear and tear of time, and drawn them 
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closer to each other, more gentle, more forbearing, more striving in 
their endeavours to raise and ennoble each other's natures, as well 
a8 positions, why then, I say, ‘I congratulate you,’ but not before.” 

“ And you give no credit for the happy moments in between ? 
that seems hard.”’ 

‘Of course I do, just as one is thankful for lulls in great suffer. 
ing. Before you can call any marriage happy you should look at 
it as a whole. But for these lulls, many would be lunatics or 
suicides.”’ 

‘‘D» you look upon marriage as a period of such continual 
suffering, then?” I said, laughing. 

“Not exactly; though [I don’t wonder at your asking the 
question, I have put the matter before you so gravely. But I do 
think this, that people make terrible mistakes from being prema- 
ture in their choice. I account for much silent unhappiness which, 
alas, exists, aud of which the world knows nothing, from one fact 
much overlooked, and for which there is unhappily no legislation— 
that is, the development of mind and character, which occasions 
such a vast change in persons, that often those who adore each 
other at twenty, would be the last to choose each other at thirty. 
Imagine the case of two minds equally balanced at a certain time 
of their young lives; ignorant of their possibilities, they find their 
world in each other until the law of development, which cannot be 
hindered, begins to act. The liberally constructed mind, if allied to 
a conservative one, will soon outstrip the sympathies of the latter, 
‘and the fatal rift is then made which turns the music of their lives 
all mute. For what does true marriage mean but this, sympathy 
and companionship; that perfect harmony of feeling which unites 
two living souls in one. It is only rare and noble natures which 
can accept their mistakes, and remain faithful to the love that they 
once inspired, out of tenderness to the hearts that cling to and trust 
them still. But at what a sacrifice! By enduring a loneliness of 
soul the extent of which God only can appreciate ; for they travel 
along the road of life feeling that for them the highest earthly good, 
most like divine, is impossible.’ 

‘* But it seems to me that the gain to them in the long-run is 
greater than if they had had nothing but a life of such happiness 
as you describe; for they have grown noble and perfect through 
suffering—a gain they might have missed had things gone well 
with them.”’ : ee 

‘Yes, if suffering always produced perfection I might agree 
with you; but the natures, like the instances, are rare that are so 
improved.” 

I did not remain with her very long after this; the outlook for 
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Dolly under these hitherto uncontemplated circumstances having 
become so doleful that my spirits fell to zero. 

“«T must go; you make me miserable. You areas woful as the 
prophet Jeremiah,” I said, laughing, under difficulties, for my tears 
were rising. ‘I am sure that things are not so bad as you make 
out.”’ aes 

‘My dear girl, I am only giving you the benefit of my 

i the best teacher a person can have. In this, as in all 
else, as I have said to you before, I hope that you may be more 
furtunate than I have been.” 

1 forebore any further allusion as 1 remembered it was said that 
Mrs. Freeman had a tiresome husband, which fact, no doubt, coloured 
her ideas of everything matrimonial, and accounted for her jeremiad 
on the subject. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


“Bid that heart stay, and it will stay 
To honour thy decree.” 
To Anthea,—Herricr. 


ANOTHER dinner party! Truly, as Dolly had said, life seems to 
be made up of walking in and out of rooms in full dress. In most 
lives the chief field of action is turfed with carpet. 

My aunt and I were the first at the Stanhopes that evening. 
They stall occupied a very fine suite of apartments at the Grand 
Hotel. Colonel Stanhope’s health had improved, although it was 
whispered he was afflicted with a kind of melancholia, which would 
account for everything I have hitherto described. He had a great 
regard for Mr. Addison, and I imagine that it was as much to be 
near him as to benefit by Southport air that made them remain 
the winter ; for I had often heard Miss Stanhope tell my aunt the 
good that Mr. Addison had done her brother, and how much they 
would regret him when they returned to Clynden. 

These remarks are to be taken as a digression, from which I 
must return to the Stanlope’s drawing-room. 

Seeing that I appeared very dreary, and that my eyes had a sus- 
picious look about them, as though I had been indulging in the 
questionable luxury of a “ good cry,” Colonel Stanhope tried to 
rally .me. 

“So your sister has undertaken the task of governing Domville. 
I hope she will do it to some purpose,” he began. 

** Please, don’t remind me of my loss,’’ I cried. “ I am suffering 
from a sense of amputation ; that is, I hardly realise my loss as yet. 
I have not had such a grief since my poor mother died, It seems 
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to bring that time back again, and I feel so lonely.’”’ Here the tears 
" ] strove to repress rushed into my eyes. 

“For pity sake, don’t, child! don’t grieve—I can’t bear it!’’ he 
exclaimed with passionate, almost impatient earnestness. ‘' I can’t 
bear to witness a young creature’s sorrow. I have known so much 
of it, life is such a pain—has been such a prolonged pain to me, 
that I look upon every fresh young face I see, and pray it may 
never know the like.”’ 

This outburst recalled me quickly to myself. Brushing away 
my tears, I stammered something abou being sorry for having dis. 
tressed him. Indeed, I was rather frightened on the whole— 
remembering what I had heard, and how delicate he looked, as 
though a blow, mental or physical, would kill him. 

_ _He sat looking at me in a distressed manner for some moments 
after I had spoken, as if he could not quite determine what to say ; 
but at length. he spoke, 

‘You must not talk of feeling lonely, because you have lost 
your sister ; you must remember you are living in a world where 
losses are quickly replaced, although I am not the one to preach 
you such a lesson, I never could replace some losses. But you 
have life before you and can form fresh ties, or make friends who 
will replace those you mourn.”’ His voice faltered as he spoke, 
and my misgivings did not leave me when I looked into his face, 
which was unutterably sad. 

‘My remark sounds ungrateful to my aunt,’’ I said, “ who has 
ever been the best of friends, but she is not the life-long friend and 
companion a sister is.’’ 

“ Don’t feel yourself without friends, even if you had not your 
aunt, who is most amiable, I see, for a good friend is often better 
than a relative. I am sure, if I may say so,’’ he went on timidly, 
almost humbly, a habit he had of addressing me sometimes, the only 
way in which he made me feel uncomfortable, “there is nothing 
that would give my sister and myself greater pleasure than your 
appropriating us in that capacity, which reminds me of your promise 
to return with us to Clynden. You have not forgotten it, I hope. 
We are waiting for you to say when you are ready to come.” 

I could only look my thanks, for at that moment the other guests 
arrived. Foremost among them were Mrs. St. Vincent and her 
three dear girls, who, with me, had acted as bridesmaids in the 
morning. Their mother had adopted my aunt, and was always 
interested in initiating her as to whom she should and should not 
visit, with sundry other mysteries concerning the sets and cliques 
over which she reigned at Southport. Not that my aunt was one 
to be influenced, happily, for she was one of those wise women who 
give all their ear, but few their confidence ; “but”? as she would 
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remark, when we congratulated her on Mrs. St. Vincent's 
patronage, “is it not consoling to think that we have reached the 
social heaven of being considered ‘‘ comme il faut?” 

* Oolonel Domville had bestowed upon the bridesmaids tho usual 
handsome locket donations—not that he had any special affection for 
us, but it was the fashion, and the fashion of the hour was tle 
religion of his life. 

The three dear girls—who were of the fine masculine type of 
woman who walk and act on the earth as though they had been 
commissioned to govern it—-made such an overpowering onslaught 
upon me with their loud voices and rough laughter, that I took . 
Mr, Addison’s arm with a genuine smile of relief when he came to 
take me down to dinner; and I unreservedly confessed as much to 
him saying : 

“T am so glad you are to take me, for I don’t want to talk; 
and I know you are so kind you wont expect me to be very agree. 
able or to do manners.” 

Highly amused at my uncomplimentary way of putting it, he 
said, ‘‘I suppose I must take your request in a flattering light, 
such as you would make to an old slipper after the agonies of a 
tight boot.’’ 

** Just so, if you have a fancy for taking it so.’’ 

“ Well, if I am to have my choice I prefer being a slipper to my 
friends than a tight boot—what do you say to my being both ?” 

** Anything you please,” I said unthinkingly, ‘‘ if only you will 
be a slipper for this evening.”’ 

We had taken our seats, and were going through the usual 
routine of dinner, too common an occurrence to need detailing, when, 
seeing that I remained silent, he began : 

“Since you are not to talk, and show no signs of doing so, | 
must exert myself to keep you from falling asleep, and, as an intro. 
duction, I must inform you that I have been walking all day on air.” 

** Indeed ! and what did it feel like? you didn’t fall, I hope ?” 

“ Not exactly, but something fell in my way for which I was 
rather unprepared.” 

** May I ask what that was ?’’ 

“The first breath of promise which makes me hope that the 
“brightness and flowers ’ we spoke of are within reach,’’ he whispered. 

“You are a Sphinx to-night, and I never could guess riddles, 
—wont you tell me what you mean 2” 

_ “* Tt is yourown faultthat I am slow. Remember that I am an 
old slipper for to-night, and must go on easily—that is the position 
you assigned me. Were I to tell you all at once it might prove 
too great a shock,”’ he said laughing ; “ however, not to teaze you 


any longer, I hope soon to buy a carpet for my room,” 
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«Ts that all ?”’ I cried, looking blank disappointment at a piece 
_of news so utterly uninteresting. 

“T was in hopes it would have made you think ever so much 
better of me when next you want my aid. How ungrateful you are ! 
I see you won't be satisfied with the carpet—you will think that I 
ought to have a grand house, and servants, and a park, and what 
pot ; but I never shall.’’ | 

“What on earth are you driving at?” I cried, with a puzzled 
look. 
« At an idea,” he replied very quietly. | 

“But what sort of an idea? Do be reasonable, and don’t worry 
me.” 

“Well, it is this, I find that I am likely to be richer than I 
‘ thought.” 

Indeed ! I am very glad to hear you say so!”’ 

“ Are you really ?”’ he asked doubtfully. 

“Of course, why not? I am always glad to hear of the good 
fortune of my friends; why, therefore, should I make you an excep. 
tion? If it be not an impertinent question, how are you likely to 
become so ?”’ 

**T have been left a large fortune by a relative of my mother’s, 
and you are the first person that I have told.” 

“T am sincerely pleased, and congratulate you with all my heart. 
Iam sure you deserve it; you have always been so good to those 
in trouble. Of course, now you will give up your work here. That 
reminds me of all your stealthy good deeds. Dont blush to find 
them fame ;’’ for his colour rose at my remark. 

** Well, I won’t, if you approve,” he said, looking into his plate. 

“Who could help it ?’’ 

‘‘A creat many, and if I blush, as you insinuate, it is 
not to find that 1 have grown famous, but the natural sensitive- 
ness that arises to everyone when they make public a private 
thought.” 7 
Oe whatever put such a Quixotic idea into your bead ?’’ I 

‘*T am sure I do not know,”’ he said, with a sigh, *‘ unless it was 
sympathy for the sufferings of humanity which I saw around-me, 
and a desire not to become an idle theorist.’ 

_ “Yes, I have often thought what a lot of time is wasted in 
inventing theories no one ever puts tnto practice.” 

“And still more,in vapouring about the cause of humanity, 
whereby to reverse your remark, action is often lost in words, in 
“Committee meetings and circumlocution of one kind or another, 
until the precious moment is past, and the human soul that might 
have been saved has sunk inextricably.” 
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“Yon seem to have adopted a different course.’’ 

“J think it better, if a man has any power of his own, not to 
strangle it by consultations with others, and waste time reaching 
no conclusion—which is all the good that I ever saw come from 
committees, when immediate and important action was required, 
Besides, I did not want to do thinzs in that way, the parish dogs 

all that admirably. I wanted to get at the heart and feelings of 
the people with whom I live.”’ 

** And so you asked them to dinner.” 

“ And why not? is it not the mode universally adopted among 
the higher classes for cultivating friendly relations with each other ?. 
I never yet saw anything done without a dinner to celebrate it, ] 
believe that is one reason why we are here to-night—is it not?” 

‘“¢ You are right there.”’ 

‘‘ But leaving all that aside, 1 had another object in view. | 
think it is all nonsense attempting any sort of cu!tivation upon 
hungry and thirsty human nature. You must first satisfy the 
physical wants before you attack the mental or spiritual. What 
a farce it is to speak of the ideal to men who are suffering from the 
painful reality of an empty stomach, and are wearied out with the 
grind of hard labour.”’ 

~ You don’t believe, then, in solacing them with promises of 
a visionary kingdom of heaven to enable them to bear the stern 
privations of the earthly, which is the preaching that they are 
accustomed to receive.”’ 

‘«T can only say that in many cases the results prove that they 
are utierly incapable of realising the one in the necessities of the 
other ; so that I prefer practically leading them to the point, by 
being, if I may so express it, a gate of the kingdom, whereby they 
enter and understand, and then they will welcome the endeavour, 
and know that I mean truly by them. This, it seems to me, 
ought to be the end and aim of all culture—to sow the seeds of self. 
respect where we find it lacking, which is the true meaning of 
salvation, as] understand the word.”’ 

** They will miss you, will they not ? for of course you will have 
another sphere before you now, and will abandon this.” 

“I see youdon’t know me yet, I was in hopes that you did,”’ he 
said, in a tone of disappointment. “Abandon my work to lead the life 
of an idle fine gentleman ? Never ! I only hope with increased means 
to do on a large scale what I have hitherto done on a small one.” 

“TI merely thought that perhaps you would find another sphere, 
not that you would ever become an idler.”’ 

“No, I shall remain in Southport, where I believe that I am 
doing something worth doing, and where a few poor fellows have 
grown to care for me, I bave learnt to know that avy love ig 
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ious. Perbaps it is having so few left to care for me that I 
accept gratefully all that is spontaneously given, no matter how 
or humble the position of the giver.”’ 

“You will have no difficulty in finding many to care for you 
now. Even Mrs. St. Vincent might be induced to look favourably 
upon vou,” I said, laughing, ‘‘ and give you one of her dear girls.”’ 

“ Possibly,’’ he said, coldly, not relishing my remark, as he rose 
to open the door for the ladies to leave. 

I enjoyed the thought of how splendidly Mrs. St. Vincent would 
be checkmated when she learnt the news he had just confided to me. 
Hitherto she had ignored his existence, and it was amusing to notice 
the way in which she, and the three dear girls, jerked out their 
_ exclamations of surprise at his exquisite voice and style of singing, 
apologising, as it were to themselves, for admiring anything outside 
the radius of “‘ their set.” 

I drew his attention to the consoling fact that Mrs. St. Vincent 
was taking a survey of his dimensions through her eye-glass, which 
travelled slowly up and down his six feet of height in the most 
uncompromising manner, as if trying to decide to what species in 
the animal kingdom of society he belonged. But for his singing 
the evening would have been oppressive. I felt so weary that I was 
glad when my aunt said she was ready to go. 

“Oh, stop one moment, Mrs. Worthington. I want to ask Mary 
when she will be ready to accompany us, as our peuple at Clynden 
fancy that we have deserted them. But she looks so tired, poor child, 
you had better talk it over first, and she can come and tell me to. 
morrow afternoon,” said Miss Stanhope. 

This was agreed upon, and we left. On our way down stairs 
a Addison, who had followed us out of the room, said hur- 

iedly : 

“What is this I hear? you don’t mean to say that you are 
going to leave Southport ?”’ : 

“ Yes, on a visit to the Stanhopes. I daresay that this is the last 
time that I am ever likely to have the pleasure of meeting you ; so 
I may as well say good bye.’’ 

‘* Heaven forbid !’’ he exclaimed, stopping short, with blank sur- 
prise and disappointment written -in his face. ‘* What do you | 
mean ? you are not going to stay there for ever, are you ?”’ 

“Not exactly; but I am to live.with my sister, and I go to 

as soon as she is settled ; hence my stay in Southport will be 
very short.’’ 

“Good night !’ and “ Good bye!” uttered in a husky voice, 
accompanied by a crushing pressure of his hand, was all that followed, 


but it “to up a revelation to me, Wasit eve of pain or 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


“ Beneath her eyelids, deep, 
Love lying seems asleep ; 
Love, swift to wake, to weep.” 

SWINBURNE. 


Par, decidedly ! 

I was not such an utter simpleton as to fancy that every warm 
pressure of the kand a gentleman may give a lady betokens any. | 
thing beyond the ordinary habit of the individual, in this respect, 
towards any and every woman he shakes hands with; but intuition, 
that very sure guide to a woman—her supplementary sense, in 
fuct—tuld me that in this instance it betokened everything a 
woman cares to have when coming from the right person. 

And therein lay the secret of my pain. He did not answer to 
my heart the high expectations it had formed of that wonderful 
and mysterious experience called Love, which I, in my ignorance, 
imagined to be a state of supreme delight, if not ecstasy, of which 
I, at present, felt nothing. I admired him, respected him, liked 
him extremely to talk with and listen to, but to love—— 

I sat for hours after my return thinking and wondering over 
what I really did feel. It was well that I had it to think about, 
as it kept me from dwelling upon Dolly, and fretting for her loss; 
for there was not the smallest trifle in our room that did not 
remind me of her. 

“Know thyself’? is an admirable maxim of the old Spartan 
sage, if one could only be quite sure of coming to some definite 
conclusion upon such a difficult point—and so I found it in my 
endeavours to sound my feelings. It seemed to me, in my process 
of analysing, that I had almost too much respect for Mr. Addison— 
one may have too much as well as too little—he was so very far 
beyond me that I doubt if I should have been perfectly content 
with him. It was much the same as though a child received a 
toy in advance of its years; it would be dazzled at first, but as the 
toy would answer no requirement of its infant nature, it would 
begin by wearying of it, and end by smashing it as soon as the 

novelty had worn off, leaving only the incomprehensible behind, 
which its ignorance would undervalue. 

And yet I suffered a pain of regret when I thought that in re 
fusing his love I might forfeit his friendship, which I prized. Ab! 
how I longed for a mother at that moment, in whose greater expe- 
rience of life I could have found help to understand this problem 
now troubling me; for, strange to say, much as I loved and 
respected Aunt Jane, I never felt able to talk with her on such 
delicate maticrs, There was a certain reserve about her on all 
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gach poinis that forbade intrusion. She was shy, moreover, and 


- would have been as awkward as myself in speaking on such a 


subject. I am not the first girl who has felt at such a crisis a 
shrinking to unveil her heart to the members of the home circle ; 
and this from no lack of duty, or affection, but from the imperfect 
nature of the sympathy which many elder people fail to give to 
the younger, who, shy and sensitive, need the most delicate 
handling in order to find courage to speak freely on these topics. 
My aunt, amiable and good in every particular, had never courted 
our confidence in this respect ; and when it is remembered that for 
ten years of our lives we never saw her, just at the very time when 
our growing mind could have been won naturally to give her our 
confidence, it can hardly be wondered that I preserved my 


_ reticence in the present instance. 


Thus it was that I sat for a long time trying to reach scme 
conclusion. I thought over every meeting we had ever had, each 
of which, strange to say, was faithfully registered in my memory. 
I questioned myself most closely if I had ever misled him by 
manifesting a greater preference than I really felt, a point on 
which my conscierce honestly acquitted me. 

What should Ido? The question was an anxious one. My 
only solace was in thinking that I might, in all probability, never 
meet him again. Still, something told me that he was too true a 
man not to follow up his first expression. Then, with a sudden 
softness, I almost decided to say ~ Yes,’’ should he ask me; but I 
knew, or thought—remembering Mrs. Freeman’s philosophy, 
which was still fresh in my mind—that this would be little short 
of dishonest, and as quickly abandoned the notion. If he were 
true, and noble, and good, all of which I thoroughly believed him 
to be, he deserved a better fate; and I would rather utter a 
valiant ‘‘ No” than a cowardly ‘‘ Yes,’”’ on the strength of my 
respect turning into love. He was worthy of all the love a good 
woman could give, and I would not be the one to rob him of a joy 
“most like divine,’? as Mrs. Freeman had called it. 

I could not help smiling, as I rose from my meditations, to 
think what a mass of inconsistency I was. I had always been 
picturing an ideal man as the one that I could love; and here at 
the very outset I could not recognise that my dream had been 
realised. I craved for an almost impossible perfection to love and 
adore, and yet I could refuse it when ready to my hand. For I 
knew that I might search the world over and never find another 
man like Philip Addison. Then why didn’t I love him ? 

_ The answer was simple enough. My uususceptible nature was 
still asleep. Love is of two kinds—both equally sincere, but 
ing in result ‘The passionate flame kindles instantly; ig 
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warm and bright while it lasts, but there is no substance in the 
light material of which it is so often composed, and its death is 
sure. But that which is slow in kindling, because of the strength 
and resistance it affords, breaks out at length into an undying fire 
which burns steadily and for ever. 

I was so listless all the next day that my aunt agreed that 
change of air was what I needed, and begged that I would decide 
upon going with the Stanhopes at once. 

It seemed rather selfish to leave her all alone; still, as she 
wished it, I determined to call upon Miss Stanhope in the after. 
noon, and tell her of my readiness to accompany them whenever 
she arranged to leave. 

I was on my way to the Grand Hotel in the afternoon. Asa 
building it was quite the leading architectural feature of South. 
port, situated in pleasant grounds, approached by various shady 
walks which those on foot could take in preference to the carriage 
sweep that led up through large gates to the main entrance, 
Selecting the most secluded of these side-paths, I walked along 
slowly until I came within sight of the hotel, where, to my utter 
dismay, I saw Mr. Addison’s dog-cart standing outside. He was 
calling on the Stanhopes evidently. 

I determined to wait until I saw him leave, and seated myself 
on a bench which stood in the path, from which point of observa- 
tion I could see him drive away. My meditations of the previous 
night had in no way disposed me for a meeting with him. 

After sitting for a quarter of an hour, I saw the dog-cart drive 
off, and, thinking that I was safe, I went on. i had not advanced 
many steps when, to my great distress, who should I see walking 
towards me but Philip Addison ! : 

With my cheeks all aflame and my heart beating furiously, 
how on earth was I to become tranquil and unconscious by the 
time he approached, when every step increased rather than 

essened my confusion? I felt very like a bird caught in the 
snare. Not that I mean him any disrespect ; but he was the last 
person I desired to meet at that moment. 

Nearer and nearer he came, and then I knew that we had 
shaken hands again, and that fact calmed me; for this time there 
was no ‘‘crushingness’’ about it. I felt a sense of amused relief to 
think how absurdly I had troubled myself about nothing. A mere 
dream of the imagination, possessing no foundation in reality, had 
my previous cogitations been ; which, had I confided them to avy 
human ear, would have converted my sense of relief into foolis- 
ness. I had not much time to think, however, as he began : 

‘* Miss Stanhope has a roomful of visitors just now. I made 


my escape, and, knowin; that you were expected, I came tom t 
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What do you say to a turn up and down before you go in? 
you cannot possibly talk about your journey until the visitors are 


‘« Tf you like,” I replied, feeling all my palpitations return. 

‘Of course I like,” he said, very tenderly ; ‘‘ that is why I 
came.’’ 

Then followed a dead silence. One of those horrible, ominous, 
dead silences, when to your very finger tips each is conscious of 
the other, and you run over in your mind every conceivable topic 
likely to suit the occasion to hide the thoughts which are oppres- 
sive. He made the first plunge, remarking : 

‘*We had a pleasant party last evening ; but I am afraid my 
dinner did not agree with me, for I could not sleep all night.” 

‘Your good fortune more likely caused the disturbance. If I 
had received your tidings, I don’t think that I should have slept for 
a week,’’ I said, talking very fast, and laughing, hardly conscious 
of what I was saying. 

We were near a tree at the time, and as I finished my remark, 
he stopped quite suddenly. Leaning his back against it, he put 
one hand on my arm to arrest my attention, and with passionate 
entreaty cried : 

“Oh, Mary! won’t you make it worth the having ?”’ 

Ah! the pain of that moment! I couldn’t answer him; and 
then he went on pleading as if his life depended on it. 

‘“*T love you so well that I am glad of it only that [ may 
have it to offer you. I have learnt to do without wealth, and now 
neither care for, nor want it, but for the chance it gives me of 
winning you ; not that I do you the dishonour of supposing you are 
to be won by such a thing ; but it enables me to say that I can 
promise you every comfort if you will share your life with me. 
Won't you have me, Mary ?”’ 

And here there was a choking sound of acute pain in his voice, 
as if he knew and had read his answer in my distressed face. 

For one instant—only one—I had all but said yes; but the 
irrevocability of such a promise and all it bound me to flashed 
upon me so distinctly that I clenched my lips, and then—what did 
Ido? It seems all such a dream at this distance of time. 

Nothing very heroic. I broke away from his tightened grasp 
and rushed to the bench, where I sat down and cried, because that 
was at the moment the uppermost inclination. I had no tongue 
for fine speeches or melodramatic action. I could only feel that 1 
was disappointing cruelly the ‘man I respected above all others ; 
and I was, oh, so bitterly sorry. But sorrow is not love! I would 
have given anything at that moment to have made it so. 
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He stood leaning where I had left him, then, taking a seat beside 
me, he said— 

“JT must know why you refuse me. Is it anything I can ever 
mend or overcome—oh, tell me ¢”’ 

‘‘No—no; I feel that I am not half good enough for you,” | 

* sobbed. 
«Ah! I see what it is,’ he said, hopelessly. ‘‘ You don’t love 
me, only you won't tell me so, and you are too honest to marry me 
out of pity. Well, you are right, for such love I could not accept 
even from you. I must have your whole heart or nothing. You 
have been a darling dream to me, Mary,”’ he added, with a sigh. 

“And now you will hate me, and I deserve it,’’ I sobbed 
again. 

‘*No, that I won’t—I can’t, even if I would,” he answered, 
‘« As I love you now I will love you always, I am afraid, for love is 
a tenant that refuses to be dislodged at will. I must. only never 
see you again if I can help it. For the future you must be to 
me a dream, and not an existence; only so shall I be able to live 
down the sorrow of your refusal, and be strong to endure when the 
sweetest promise of life has been withdrawn. Ah, Mary! you 
don’t know to what you have condemned me!’’ and he sighed 
bitterly as he spoke. 

I, meanwhile, could only break my heart to think that to the 
friend I respected so sincerely I could never be other than a sor- 
rowful memory. Truly a woman’s heart is a mass of contradictions 
hard to unravel—at least mine was then. 

‘*] hope you don’t think that I have acied wrongly towards you. 
I have never meant to be otherwise than friendly. I have never 
wished 1o mislead you,’’ I murmured. 

‘If you could only read my heart, Mary, and know all that I 
feel for you in those simple words ‘J love you,’ you would know 
how utterly I acquit you of falseness of any kind. Your open. 
ness and friendliness of manner Jed me to be more sanguine than I 
had any right to be, perhaps ; but the fault—if there be any fault 
in the matter—was mine, not yours. I should have been humbler 
in my expectations. But now I must leave you, as I see some 
visitors coming out of the hotel. Good bye, little hand, that I would 
have loved so well had you been mine !”’ he said, as he took my hand 
in parting. 

I looked up at him with a face so full of pain and earnest 
longing for his forgiveness that he read my thoughts. 

“For the first, last, and only time, Mary,” he said, as he bent 


down and touched my forehead with his lips, And then he was 
gone. 
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It had come at last! That’ great awakening, when, after the 
long sleep of night, we open our eyes upon the glorious sunshine, 
and bless God for life. 

I had felt it growing as he spoke, but nowa gleam of joy passed 
through my heart, tempered with a wild regret, for I was awake at 
last. His tenderness had opened up a new world hitherto untra- 
versed. 
“ Ah, Philip, Philip! come back, come back! and I will give 
you all that you ask !’”” I cried. But he was gone beyond hearing. 

Yes ; I felt at that moment that, I could love him well—truth- 
fully, fearlessly, wholly. Ob, would he ever come back ? Would 
he ever again offer me the priceless gift of his honest, loving heart ? 
were the questions that I asked myself repeatedly as I wiped away 
my tears. 

The course of time alone could answer me. But now I knew 
my heart most surely. He was no longer above or beyond me; 
his love had descended from its own high world into mine, carrying 
thither my whole heart, which would remain with him faithfully 
and for ever. 

But how was I to let him know that now? 
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He stood leaning where I had left him, then, taking a seat beside 
me, he said— oe 

“J must know why you refuse me. Is it anything I can ever 
mend or overcome—oh, tell me ?”’ 

*‘ No—no; I feel that I am not half good enough for you,” I 
sobbed. 
“ Ah! I see what it is,” he said, hopelessly. ‘‘ You don’t love 
me, only you won’t tell me so, and you are too honest to marry me 
out of pity. Well, you are right, for such love I could not accept 
even from you. I must have your whole heart or nothing. You 
have been a darling dream to me, Mary,”’ he added, with a sigh. 

“And now you will hate me, and I deserve it,” I sobbed 





again. 
‘‘No, that I won’t—I can’t, even if I would,’ he answered. 
‘* As I love you now I will love you always, I am afraid, for love is 
a tenant that refuses to be dislodged at will. I must only never 
see you again if I can help it. For the future you must be to 
me a dream, and not an existence; only so shall I be able to live 
down the sorrow of your refusal, and be strong to endure when the 
sweetest promise of life has been withdrawn. Ah, Mary! you 
don’t know to what you have condemned me!’’ and he sighed 
bitterly as he spoke. 

I, meanwhile, could only break my heart to think that to the 
friend I respected so sincerely I could never be other than a sor- 
rowful memory. Truly a woman’s heart is a mass of contradictions 
hard to unravel—at least mine was then. 

‘*] hope you don’t think that I have acted wrongly towards you. 
I have never meant to be otherwise than friendly. I have never 
wished io mislead you,”’ I murmured. 

“If you could only read my heart, Mary, and know all that I 
feel for you in those simple words ‘J love you,’ you would know 
how utterly I acquit you of falseness of any kind. Your open- 
ness and friendliness of manner Jed me to be more sanguine than I 
had any right to be, perhaps ; but the fault—if there be any fault 
in the matter—was mine, not yours. I should have been humbler 
in ee But now I must leave you, as I see some 
visitors coming out of the hotel. Good bye, little hand, that I would | 
have loved so well had you been mine !’’ he said, as he took my hand 
in parting. 

I looked up at him with a face so full of pain and earnest 
longing for his forgiveness that he read my thoughts. 

“ For the first, last, and only time, Mary,” he said, as he bent 
down and touched my forehead with his lips, And then be was 
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It had come at last! That’ great awakening, when, after the 
Jong sleep of night, we open our eyes upon the glorious sunshine, 
and bless God for life. 

I had felt it growing as he spoke, but nowa gleam’ of joy passed 
through my heart, tempered with a wild regret, for I was awake at 
- Jast. His tenderness had opened up a new world hitherto untra- 
versed. 

“ Ah, Philip, Philip! come back, come back! and I will give 
you all that you ask !”” I cried. But he was gone beyond hearing. 

Yes ; I felt at that moment that, I could love him well—truth- 
fully, fearlessly, wholly. Ob, would he ever come back? Would 
he ever again offer me the priceless gift of his honest, loving heart ? 
were the questions that T asked myself repeatedly as I wiped away 
my tears. 

The course of time alone could answer me. But now I knew 
my heart most surely. He was no longer above or beyond me; 
his love had descended from its own high world into mine, carrying 
thither my whole heart, which would remain with him faithfully 
and for ever. 

But how was I to let him know that now? 
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Tor Hill. 





| TOR HILL. 


THE changes that have been, O steadfast Tor ! 
Affect not thee. Thy wolf-infested sides 
Hindered the Briton, made the Roman pant, 
Heard Saxon malediction, and opposed, 

To Norman force, a steep impediment. 

But thou dost stand, an everlasting hill, 
Though Briton, Saxon, Norman, are no more. 
Under thy shadow grew that mighty fane, 
The music of whose bells through centuries 
Wrapped thee in silvery solemn sound ; whose power 
Shaped thee in terraces, and crowned thy brow 

With sacred stones—an altar in the clouds. 

Mapped at thy feet, its glories were beheld 

By mounting pilgrims, till a strong bad hand 

Stifled, upon thy heights, its latest chief, 

And fed rapacious mouths with holy spoil. 

Ruin befell ; but not on thee befalls 

Ruin or waste. Through all the ages, thou, 

Solid, immovable, in storm and calm, 

Dost watch Time’s trivial changes. Forest-clothed, 
In British swamp reflected in the wave, 
Surmounting lordly parks, or draped, as now, 
With comely green in cattle-haunted plains, 
Thy majesty remains. And, at thy feet, 

We, the small pageant of an hour, perform 
Our little part; mount upward, now and then 
To thy tall summit, for a breath of air, 

A wider glance ; and then—are seen no more. 


F. MAYHEW. 


Glastonbury. 
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SPRINGTIME IN NORTH ITALY 
AND THE TYROL, 


PART III. 


An hour anda half took us back from Venice to Padua. More 
in accordance with good taste than with convenience, the railway- 
station of modern times is built at. too great a distance from this 
oldest of the cities of North Italy to interfere with its quaint 
aspect. Before our drive from the station to the Albergo Stella 
d’oro was accomplished, we had gradually forgotten the formal 
regularity of the architecture of the present day, and saw, as a thing 
of course, the long rows of pointed arches, the dingy arcades, the 
’ minarets and towers of ‘* Padova la forte.’’ 

Very near to our hotel was Pedrochi’s café, a fine building with 
bronze lions at its entrance and marble floors and staircases within 
—during the carnival, we were told, the rooms were gay with balls 
and concerts; from it we were taken to the market place, one side 
of which is occupied by a vast building, entirely on arches, and sur- 
rounded by a loggia, which is called the “ Palazzo della Ragione,”” 
or “della Municipalita.’”’ It has a high iron roof, said to be the 
largest unsupported by pillars in the world. Itdid not look so large 
to us as that of Westminster Hall, but perhaps the confused state 
of the interior detracted from its apparent size. This Palazzo is 
sail to have been originally built after the design of an Indian 
palace, the drawing of which was brought to Padua early in the 
fourteenth century by an Augustine friar, who was also an architect 
and a traveller, named Frate Giovanni. It appears to have been 
intended as a receptacle for the busts and statues of Italian cele- 
brities; Pietrodi Abano, a celebrated alchymist and physician, who 
died in 1316 ; the historian Livy, Paulus, the Roman jurist ; Alberto 
Padovano, the physician; and, of far later date, Belzoni, the traveller, 
are among those whose monuments have founl a place in this 
palace. The wail on one side is painted in cv::.partments repre- 
senting the difterent months of the year, with the constellations and 
Planets, and the windows opposite are said to be so arranged that 
the sun’s rays reach each compartment in their proper month. 
The hall when I saw it was filled with the banners, the triumphal 
cars, and other ‘‘ properties ’’ of a royal procession, which took place 
when Victor Emmanuel visited Padua in 1866, Probably the inscrip- 
tion “ Vogliamo Vittorio Emmanuele per j! nostro Re,” which we 
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saw in many places on the walls of Padua, were als» mementoes of 
the welcome then given to their King by the citizens. 
Walking through the tuwn and stopping at more than one old 
, with dingy, uninhabited rooms, grand marble staircases, 
furniture that had been magnificent, we reached an open space 
called the Prato della Valle; it was planted with trees and 
surrounded by statues, among them two modern ones of Giotto and 
Dante. On one side of the Valle are the Botanic Gardens of Padua, 
said to be the most ancient in Europe ; they were opened in the 
year 1545. Likemost foreign gardens, they had somewhat of o wil- 
derness character in their arrangement, and wanted the neatness and 
regularity: to which we are accustomed in England ; but they were 
full of lovely flowers, growing with all the luxuriance of Italian 
springtime ; and the old gardener who went round with us told us 
he had passed his life here amongst his flowers, and evidently thought 
nothing could exceed them in beauty or attractiveness. On 
either side of the Gardens rises a church; of these both are 
crowned with many cupolas, both have plain and rough exteriors, 
The interior of one, though vast in proportions, has but little in 
pictures or statues to decorate it ; the other is within as magnifi- 
cent as gold, marble, and painting can make it. The first is 
dedicated to Santa Giustina, a martyr who was incarcerated ina 
cell still shown beneath the church, which was raised over it in her 
memory ; the second to St. Anthony, who is held in such high esti. 
mation by the Paduans that they dignify him by the appellation 
of i/ Santo, and in the thirteenth century sent for Nicolo da Pisa, 
and instructed him to erect a most magnificent temple in his honour. 
The chapel specially dedicated to St. Anthony exceeds in splendour 
and elegance any other I have seen. Massive silver candelabras 
borne by silver angels surround the walls; from the ceiling hang 
golden lamps, which burn day and night over his shrine of gold 
and variegated marble. Pictures, statues, and bas-reliefs cover the 
sides of the chapel, and the floor and steps which lead to the altar 
are of cut marble, surrounded by golden railings. In a green 
courtyard, with vegetable gardens behind, stands a very ancient 
chapel, bearing the title of Capella della Santa Maria dell’ Arena, 
but better known as “Giotto’s chapel,’’ from the beautiful frescoes 
by this artist with which the interior is decorated. It consists of 
but one aisle, and the whole of the walls are painted by him in 
three ranges of frescoes separated into compartments with very grace- 
ful work in marble. The two upper ranges consist of scenes from the 
New Testament history ; in the lower are figures representing the 
virtues and vices painted in chiar oscuro. 
The only collection of pictures we saw in Padua was in some 
rooms in the Delegazione Municipale ; it was not a very large one, 
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nor, with one exception, did the pictures make much impression on 
~ me. This one struck me from my not having before seen the subject 
treated in painting ; it was by Bellini, and was called, ‘* Jesu Cristo 
al Limbo.’’ Our Saviour was represented amid the shades in 
Hades, and there was something very beautiful in the look of 
tenderness and pity with which He regarded the ghost-like forms 
who crowded round Him in various attitudes of supplication. 

Our fellow-travellers, as we went from Padua to Verona on our 
way to Botzen, were a merry old priest and seven nuns, who 
certainly liad-not been soured by their ascetic life. The line for 
mapy miles was bordered with vineyards ; distant mountains with 
streaks of snow, and nearer hills with picturesque ruins of 
castles, were seer on the right side of the carriage. Leaving Verona 
the snow-fed Ad:ge was on our left, and huge craggy mountains 
enclosed the long plain along which the railroad ran ; the popla.s of 
Italy were replaced by cypresses, which surrounded the square, 
brown houses of the Tyrol. 

Passing Lizzana, where are the ruins of a castle said to have 
been lived in by Dante; and Roveredo, with its large silk manu- 
factories and curious light-house-looking castle, we reached Trent, 
acity not only famous for the council held within its walls from 
1545 to 1563, but also remarkable for its fine situation on the 
banks of the Adige, and for the curious architecture of its houses 
and towers; the ruined walls of an old castle almost encircle the 
city, and add not a little to its picturesque aspect. 

“How very beautiful!’ we exclaimed, as mounting the somewhat 
lengthy staircase of the Kaiserkrone Hotel, at Botzen, we looked from 
the window of our room towards the Dolomite mountains, shining 
in every variety of delicate tints beneath the rays of the setting 
sun. ‘The whole panorama was charming : beneath us lay the city, 
the river Kisack running brightly along at its feet; the quaint 
buildings and heavy arcades interspersed with high church spires, 
and plots of rich foliage. A range of dark lofty mountains dipping 
in the centre into a wide hollow, above which rose the mother-of- 
pearl tinted peaks of the Dolomite Rosengarten, closed in the 
picture. 

The drive from Botzen to Meran, the old capital of the Tyrol, 
lay beneath porphyry mountains, and by the side of vast orchards. 
People were moving busily about on the road, some dressed in the 
picturesque costume of the Tyrol, others, in their white aprons and 
shirt sleeves, looking much like English carpenters. The shrines 
by the road side, with figures of terrifying size and aspect, were 
hung with bunches of corn and grapes. Meran has heavily arcaded 
streets, high church towers and pleasant walks by the side of the 
river Passer, From Ober-Mais, above the town, o fine view of 
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snow mountains backing rich plains with rivers, town, and castles, 
is obtained. | 

At Terlan, where is a curious leaning tower, we stopped to 
taste the wine it produces, which was brought to us, from some 
deep cool cellar, by a stout and very garrulous landlady, while our 
horses were regaled with black ‘‘ militares brod.” 

The ringing of bells and chaunting of priests woke us early the 
morning we were to leave Botzen. All the town was stirred, 
Banners carried aloft by Capuchin friars, followed by boys in white 
robes and vivlet capes, swinging censors and tinkling bells, priests 
walking beneath canopies, formed the procession of Corpus Christi, 
The whole population, man, woman, and child, accompanied it, 
most of them carrying lighted candles ; the wind was fresh, and at 
the corner of each street the people prostrated themselves, so that 
the candles were continually guttering down showers of grease, and 
blowing out; but their patient bearers scemed to !vok upon the 
necessity of re-lighting them every two or three minutes quite as 
a matter of course. ’ 

From Botzen over the Brenner to Innsbruck was our next 
journey. Strange it seemed as we emerged from one tunnel after 
another, and followed the zig-zag route of the line, to see the road 
we had to reach hanging above us, perched, apparently, on the 
perpendicular sides of the mountains; and then, again, having 
reached the summit, to wind down something very like a monstrous 
corkscrew, creeping close to the edges of precipices with no protect- 
ing rails between the train and them, until at last we found 
ourselves on level ground again, entering a long tunnel under the 
Tsel hill, and running along the plain, by the ancient Abbey of 
Wiltau, towards the city of Innsbruck. The scenery on the 
Brenner pass is less magnificent than that on the Simplon or the 
Gemmi; but stil] glimpses of green meadows and dark forests, lying 
beneath huge crags of snow-striped mountains—of distant glaciers— 
of villages and ruined castles, must make it a beautiful route at all 
times, and in spring-time, when we crossed it, the brilliancy and 
luxuriance of the wild flowers which literally carpetted the whole 
Py added in no small degree to the loveliness of our six. hours’ 

ve. 
_ Our stay in Innsbruck, the approach to which from the Brenner 
is strikingly beautiful, was too short to permit our doing much 
more than walk along its new and handsome streets to the 
Hotkirche, which contains, perhaps, the most magnificent tomb 
ever erected; the two sides of the nave are lined by the eight- 
and.twenty life-sized figures in bronze which surround the 
kneeling statue of the Emperor Maximilian the First, who in his 
Wil) opdered the erection of the church apd of this prodigious 
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monument to his memory. His idea was copied by others; near 
the altar are two tombs decorated with figures of the same size and 
metal, so that the first impression on entering the dimly lighted 
church is that it is peopled with a black congregation. By the 
principal door a figure of pure white marble, in the costume of the 

1, marks the tomb of Andrew Hofer, who, after his many 
conflicts with the French and the Bavarians, was shot by Napoleon 
at Mantua, and buried by the people of Innsbruck, who brought 
back his body to the city whence he had so often and so successfully 
led them against the invadors. From the Hofkirche we went to the 
Gdldenes Dachl, or golden roof, a kind of verandah over a balcony 
of richly carved stone, made of gilt copper, said to have been 
erected by a Tyrolean Count, ata cost of thirty thousand ducats, 
asa proof that the title of “he of the empty pocket,’’ which had 
been given him, was not merited. 

Rosenheim was our next destination. ‘The line again ran be. 
tween fine snow-streaked mountains; the river Inn, gradually 
narrowing, had become unnavigable by the time we reached Hall, 
Here is a curious old tower. From Hall we went on to Kufstein, 
through a pasture country, where the hay had just been cut, and 
stacked in a way very different to our English one. High trees, 
the branches cut short on either side like thorns, had been stuck 
all over the fields, and the hay was wrapped round them nearly 
from top to bottom. At a little distance the fields looked like 
plantations of young cypress trees. The churches we passed were 
all painted white with grass.green steeples. 

At Kufstein we entered Bavaria, and the Bavarian carriages, 
light, clean, and roomy, with good-natured officials in blue and silver ; 
we had only to wait.afew minutes, and had, therefore, but a passing 
look at the old fort on the crag, rendered famous during the wars 
of the Emperor Maximilian, in the 16th century, by the obstinacy 
of its commandant, who believing his fortress to be impregnable, in 
derision of the Emperor’s canon, desired his soldiers to sweep down 
the walls with brooms in the face of the besiegers. He rued his 
temerity, for the Tyrolean cannon destroyed the castle walls, and 
the commandant was carried to Innsbruck and beheaded there. 
ening Brannenberg and Raubling, we reached Rosenheim at four 
o'clock. | 

Very picturesque and very primitive we found it. Having 
established ourselves by taking a bed-room, and ordering dinner at 
the “‘ Goldene Traiibe,” we walked to the large salt works of the 
town, and were shown the whole process of condensing the salt from 
the water, which had travelled here forty miles through pipes from 
the salt springs at Reichenfall. Out of the hot salt-breathing at. 


mosphere it was a great relief to wapder along the quiet streets to 
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the Schlossberg, and ascending it by the side of the pipes which 
bring down from the springs at its summit fresh water to Rosen. 
heim, to gain thence a view of the town and its mountain back. 
ground. 

Our landlady, who herself carried in the first dish at dinner, 
smiled and curtsied as she wished us ‘‘ guten appetit ;’’ and whey 
we left the next morning the whole establishment, all of whom were 
females except the old man who wheeled our boxes to the station, 
came to the door—cook, chambermaids, and a bright active old 
woman with a black shawl wrapped round her head turban fashion, 
who seemed to help every one; all shook hands with us, and wished 
us ‘‘ gluckliche Reise.’’ 

For some miles our road from Rosenheim to Salzburg had little 
beauty to recommend it. Our fellow travellers, an elderly lady 
and her pretty daughter, who looked about eighteen, and whom 
we found was not only a wife but a mother, chatted pleasantly of 
themselves and their own affairs with a freedom which amused us 
much. The younger lady had left her husband and child at 
Munich, to take the baths at Bergen. I observed that she fre. 
quently took from her pocket a little square case, at which she gave 
furtive glances. | 

At last, finding me sympathetic, she said : ‘‘ Permettez, madame, 
que je vous montre ma petite, ma seule fille;’’ and, opening the 
case, she showed a small, black-looking daguerreotype in a gilt 
frame. I tried to turn it towards the light so as to see the picture, 
but she, impatient, seized the often.gazed-at portrait, and, kissing 
it three or four times, exclaimed : ‘‘ qu’elle est delicieuse !”’ 

Near Stock station we came in view of the beautiful Chiemsee, 
and for twelve miles the line ran along the side of the lake. Three 
islands, all built upon and inhabited, rise from its surface; one, we 
were told, contained apark ofdeer, and fish abound in its waters. Past 
the lake, and along a road of soft pasture land with hanging woods, 
we soon reached Salzburg, a town more striking in itself, and more 
picturesque in its position, perhaps, than any we had met with in 
our travels. 

From our window at Nelbick’s comfortable hotel we had a fine 
view of the castle, which stands on the summit of a lofty rock above 
the town, of the many cupola-roofed churches, and the picturesque 
buildings, interspersed with trees and backed by mountains, which 
form the old town of Salzburg; the newer portion, which is built 
on the other side of the river Salzach has fine quays, good open streets, 
and substantial houses ; the towns are connected by wooden bridges. 
My first stroll took me to the old cemetery of St. Peter : it appears to 
have beep excavated ip a rock, and vaults runing into its stony sides 
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are still shown. An old chapel, evidently a recess in the rock, 
stands near the vaults; a railing in front shows it filled with 
neatly arranged skulls, on which initials and names are printed. 
Without the rails was a basin of water anda brush. Many, while 
I stood, stopped to kneel at this chapel and sprinkle its contents 
with the holy water. The cemetery is said to have been conse- 
crated asearly as the sixth century. It is crammed with grave. 
stones, old and new, many bearing epitaphs of much beauty, and 
is also a garden, rich in flowers, and carefully tended by old female 
ners. 

The tolling of a bell announced a funeral, and socn the proces. 
sion, headed by Capuchin friars carrying scarlet candles, entered the 
gates. The coffin, only of plain wood, was followed by quite a 
crowd of people, who struggled directly the pall was withdrawn to 
reach it and sprinkle it with water. An open grave, with a plank 
inclined, awaited it; a few words were mumbled by the priest, 
two men lifted the coffin to the top of the plank, and it slid down 
—not easily, the shaking and thumping of its downward course 
seemed to me very terrible and irreverent. The spectators, who 
appeared more curious than sorrowful, were all in coloured 
clothes. Within the church I saw several people sitting in deep 
mourning. So I suppose it is not the etiquette of Salzburg for re- 
lations to follow their dead, further than the church, towards the 
grave, 

There is a great deal to be seen in Salzburg—old churches and 
palaces, museums and monasteries. Here Mozart was born, and 
in the tower of the Neubau the bells chime several tunes of his 
composition, so unmelodiously, I thought, that it was well he could 
not hear them. Hadyn’s head is said to be buried in the church 
of St. Peter. Mozart’s widow and two sisters of Weber lie in the 
cemetery of St. Gabriel. But we will leave them and the other 
celebrities of Salzburg in peace ; and, starting by the Linzergasse, 
stop at a large stone portal before we commence the ascent of two 
hundred and fifty steps! We are at the foot of the Capueiner 
Berg, and these steps lead to the monastery, which stands about 
half way up the hill. At intervals up the broken staircase are 
large chapels or stations ; the figures within were larger than life 
and horrible in form and colour; over each chapel hung a scroll, 
with a prayer in German. In one, which represented the Saviour 
sinking under the weight of the Cross, was written: ‘“‘O Mensch steh 
stilltindsieh mich an—Das haben deine Siinden gethan.’’ A gigantic 
group of Calvary—the thieves hanging to, but not nailed on their 
crss—stands at the top of the flight, and here as well as before the 
chapel, knelt many men and women, apparently in devout prayer. 

tight of these people stopping in their pleasure walk to “~— 
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of the Saviour, and to pray to Him, contrasting as it did with the 
utter indifference to all religious subjects shown by English Pro. 
testants in their hours of amusement, brought to we the question 
whether even these figures of ‘‘ wood and stone’’ (though one could 
not wish them imitated in England) did not provile a link between 
this world and the next of which we at home know nothing. 

A ring at the gate-bell and the payment of a few kreutzers, 
gave us entrance into a shady park, through which, continually 
ascending by low wooden steps, we wandered for nearly an hour till 
we reached the Stadtplatz, and obtained from it a view that well 
rewarded the trouble and fatigue we had had in gaining it. Below 
us, burnished by the setting sun, lay Salzburg, looking, so far 
beneath us, like a beautiful toy. On one side the river Salzach 
wound through the valley towards Berchtesgaden, protected by 
mountains on which the snow still lingered ; on the other, as far as 
we could see, the rich landscape went towards Bavaria. 

The next day we drove along a broad high-road, past many 
chalets standing in their gardens and orchards; the river Alm 
running like a silver ribbon by our side, the fields glowing in the 
bright, varied colours of the spring flowers, and above them hills 
with trees clothing them to their summits, from Salzburg to 
Berchtesgaden. The village itself nestles on the slopss of the grand 
Watzmann mountain; it belongs to Bavaria, and has an old royal 
chateau, formerly an abbey, and a new palace, called the Max 
villa, built amongst its houses. As we drove into Berchtesgaden 
we could not but be struck with the enormous piles of wood that 
lay along the road side—fuel for the large salt works that are 
carried on here. We did not go into the sait mine, which we might 
have done ; but having settled the matter of rooms and dinner at 
Leut-haus, went on at once to the Kénigsee, and, engaging a boat, 
were soon floating over the clear, deep green water of this exquisite 
lake. On either side the cliffs tower many thousand feet, abrupt 
and perpendicular, with scarcely footing on their rocky sides, but 
clothed with trees that find in every crevice a clinging place ; all is 
reflected in the still water beneath, ‘‘So wie in ein Spiegel,’ as 
our rowers sald—they were men, but most of the boats onthe lake 
were propelled by women in the pretty Tyrolese dress, We floated 
pleasantly on for about half an hour,and then landed to climb through 
a steep wood to the Kesselbach waterfall. The view of the lake, as 
we turned back to the boat, was indeed lovely ; smooth and glassy it 
lay beneath its rocky forest walls, watched over by the mighty Watz- 
mann and the snow-clad range of the Stuhlgebirge. Across a stony 
piece of pasture, at the end of the lake, a view of the Obersee is 
gained, a small dark lake lying beneath a circle of bare limestone 
rocks, Jn returning we landed on the promontory of St. Bartholv- 
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mew, where are a small chapel, a hunting-lodge of the King, and 
an inn. The walls of the inn’s entrance-hall were hung with 
pictures of large trout that had been caught in the lake, and the 
cool dairy was full of tubs of rich milk, glasses of which were given 
to us by the pretty Tyrolese girls who acted as waitresses. After 
making purchases at the booths at the end of the lake, of the 
beautiful carved wood and ivory toys for which Berchtesgaden is 
famous, we drove in the cool of the evening back to our hotel; and 
here, during dinner, the waiter mysteriously whispered, ‘ Erlaiiben 
sie mir, spiiter mit Ibnen zii sprechen,’’ a request followed by a 
proposal, which he seemed surprised I did not accept, that he 
should accompany me to England as my footman! Back to Salz. 
burg our road went by Ramsau, to the fall of the Wimbach. At the 
entrance of the gorge we were met by a bright old woman, who, 
notwithstanding her ‘‘ threescore years and ten,” guided us quickly 
and easily up the steep and rugged ascent to the fall. The path 
was through a ravine between the Watzmann and the Hochkalter 
mountains, rising so abruptly on either side that in places they 
scarcely left room for a footing between their high dark waJls. In 
about half an hour we reached an open space, and in front, high 
above our heads, came great leaps of blue sparkling water, scattering 
foam tinged with bright red over the jutting rocks that broke its 
fall, and severed it into fragments exactly like pieces of painted 
glass, Starting again, we drove to Reichenhall, the road bordered 
by pines and firs, high grey crags rising behind, and ever and anon 
sunny fields, in which women worked with all their children round 
them, the cradle even, with its little occupant, finding a place in 
many a sheltered corner. 

Reichenhall was full of gaily-dressed people on their way to a 
concert, on the Kirchenberg; among the carriages we saw two. 
four-in-hands with piebald horses. Reichenhall is the centre of 
the Bavarian salt-works ; within the town are no less than eighteen 
salt springs ; besides these, brine is brought to Reichenhall from 
Berchtesgaden by hydraulic pressure, and then conveyed by the 
same means to Traunstein and the works we visited at Rosenheim, 
pipes for this purpose being laid a distance of sixty miles. 

Heavy clouds and drizzling rain came with us when we reached 

burg in the evening ; but the morning broke bright and sunny, 
and at noon we started in an open carriage for Ischl. ‘I'he road as. 
cended gradually for an hour and a half, bringing us past the Fuschl 

a long narrow lake with an old castle at the end; the view of 
Salzburg looking back from this was fine, and. reached far into the 

vatian country. The road-side was adorned with many little 
shrines, in which were pictures of accidents which lad befallen or 


might befall the passers-by. Here a mighty fall of snow threatened 
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to bury all beneath it; further on a carriage upset had thrown its 
occupants on the road ; again, a river swollen by the rain was 
| , on a village; above them all, painted in bright colours, 
‘crowned, and seated on clouds, appeared the figure of the Virgin; 
before her as we passed, we saw women, in the heavy black silk 
headdress and rich coloured skirts of the Tyrol, stopping to offer 
on their knees a prayer for protection and guidance through the 
work of the day. 

While our horses baited at St. Gilgen we walked on tothe 
Wolfganger-See, a-large soft piece of water, enclosed in rocky 
mountain sides of varied colour and graceful forms. 

The river Isch! ran with us on our way to the town. On its 
banks were trees denuded of leaves by blight, and myriads of small 
black moths fluttered above, below, and around us. We caught 
several ; they had very little life in them, their gauzy wings closed 
with a touch, and they lay dead in our hands. A garden, gay in 
flowers, drew our attention as we passed ; at intervals all round it 
rose very high poles surmounted by what looked like very small 
dove.cotes. “We asked a maiden who was tending the flowers what 
these were, aud were told they were winter refuges for the birds—a 
piece of ornithological mercy that would not, I fancy, be often 

Ischi is so shut in by mountains that it is scarcely seen until 
entered, and then it is more the surrounding scenery than the town 
itself that is worthy of admiration. The Ischl and the Traun 
rivers meet at Ischl, and run brightly along its quays; by the 
banks of the latter stream are handsome villas and public gardens. 
The Emperor’s own villa is about a mile from the town; admission 
within is not granted, but the gardens were open, and behina them, 
on a steep mountain slope, are two hundred and sixty light wooden 
steps, which lead through thick woods cleared out where good views 
can be gained, to a height whence is obtained a fine view of Ischl, 
and, beyond, of the long range of the Dachstein mountains. In 
walking through the town we were struck by the way in which 
religion or its emblems were mixed with the affairs of every-day life. 

A fountain, where women congregated with their pails or their linen ; 
a bell on the roof of a factory to summon workmen to their labour, 
—were sure to be surmounted by a crucifix or the figure of a saint. 
On the bridge is a large statue of St. Wolfgang; a lad on a velocipede 
slackened his pace for a moment to lift his hat as he passed it. A 
fresh cold morning with a north wind found us early on our way 
back tv Salzburg by Ebensee and the Traunsee, the most 
beautiful lake in Austria—the road ran by the river Traun ; on the 
banks and on rafts on the river were piled immense quantities of 


wood for the salt works ; besides these, floating slowly down, wer 
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“huge rafts formed of pine-trees on their way to the Danube. At 
Bbensee a steamer waited to convey us along the lake to Gmiinden. 
At this end the scenery of the Traunsee is grand and wild in the 

extreme; the great Traunstein rises high above the other moun- 
tains, which, on either side, form the boundary of the water, As 

we neared Gmiinden the landscape became gradually softer, and 
green slopes superseded the mighty mountains. 

Gmiinden, the principal town in the Salzkammergut, stands on | 
the lake, and from it are made excursions to the Traunstein and to 
the falls of the Traun. We made neither, but went on at once by 
train to Lambach. A very sentimental couple of newly-married 
Germans were our fellow travellers; the lady’s eyes, which were 
large and soft, were full of coquettish glances at her still admiring 
husband, and our presence did not interfere at all with the little 
demonstrations of tenderness that passed between the young lovers. 

The scenery had no great variety; we passed several fields of 
corn and hay, in which labourers were already hard at work. The 
river Traun runs on by Lambach, and a very pretty view of it is 
obtained from the station. The line crosses it on its way to Salz- 
burg, and then leaving it, runs along the valley by many towns and 
ruined heights to Seekirchen;‘thence along the shores of the 
Wallersee to Salzburg, passing on its way there the convent of 
Seekirchen, said to have been the residence of St. Rupert, the 
founder of that city. 

' A walk through the Mirabel Gardens, and a look at the outside 
of the Protestant Church lately built in Salzburg, was all we could 
do before we left it again the next morning for Munich, travelling 
over no fresh ground till we reached Rosenheim, but seeing fresh 
beauties brought out by the advance of summer in those spots we 
had before admired so much. 

_ The weather had become warm, and the peasants we passed 
wore large black hats to keep off the sun’s rays, while friars and 

. monks had white ones. From Rosenheim the road was not 
| Picturesque ; it was wel] wooded, but for the most part flat and 
uninteresting. A German, a Roumanian, and an American were 
: our fellow-travellers. The last was travelling in search of health ; 
| he looked wretchedly ill, and appeared to me far gone in consump- 
: _ tion, but evidently took no despairing view of his own case, ‘* I 
; build on my stock,”’ he said; ‘‘ my grandmother lived to see a 
’ hundred.’’ 
j _ The bronze head of the colossal statute of Bavaria came into 
t _ lew as we neared Munich. A day or two after our arrival there 
2 We drove through the Carlsthor, to the Ruhmeshalle or Hall of 
f Fame, in which are busts of Bavarian notabilities, and in front of 
? 


Which stands this gigantic lady, fifty-four feet high, and large enough 
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to admit ofan easy staircase within, leading to her head, insidg 
which, on the twists of her hair, are seats for four persons; good 
views of Munich and of the mountains of the Tyrol are obtained 
through holes in her eyes. She stands on a wide grass plain which 
belongs to the people of Munich ; in October a large fair, with 
horse-racing, is held on it ; the peasants of Bavaria bring farm and 
garden.stock for competition, and receive prizes from the King in 

To describe Munich would be to speak of one ‘magnificent build. 
ing after another, of wide handsome streets, of statues, bridges, and 
of museums—so rich in paintings and in sculpture that years 
might be spent in acquiring a perfect knowledge of their contents; 
of churches made beautiful by the richest decorations in glass and 
marble; all looking bright and new, as well they may, for Munich 
a century ago was a city of but modest proportions, her buildings 
on no grander scale than those of other old German, towns. Her 
present magnificence was given her by her King Ludwig the First, 
who devoted himself to the enlargement and embellishment of his 
city, leaving, when he died in 1868, the task of completion to his 
son, a task which many buildings of grand proportions in an 
unfinished state prove to have been not yet carried out by him. 
Sunday was the first day after our arrival there. As we walked to 
the English church in the Odeon we saw that all the ehops were 
open ; and through the day the numerous bier-gartens were thronged 
with men and women, drinking and smoking, but apparently there 
was no tipsiness, they seemed quietly happy ; the theatres were open, 
and crowds in the afternoon were waiting for admission. In the 
Dom is a handsome tomb, erected in the fourteenth century to 
receive the remains of the Emperor Louis. He, however, died no une 
knew where, under the ban of excommunication; so his tomb 
remains untenanted ; two fine figures, said to represent his sons, 
kneel at the foot, and angels hover over the head of the monument. 

The two great galleries in Munich are the old Pinakothek and 
the Glyptothek ; the former contains no less than 13,000 pictures, 
commencing with those of very early schools, and coming down 
towards our own days, with specimens, the richest and the loveliest 
that artists of all ages and countries have ever produced. Murillo 
has contributed more largely to the Pinakothek than to any other 
gallery I have seen, his beggar boys and little merchant girls gleam 
from the walls in life-like brightness. Teniers, Gerard Dow, 
Velasques, have hung some of their exquisite miniature oil paint- 
ings in the cabinets in either side of the saloons; while Raphael, 
Rubens—nay, every painter whose name one knows—is here repre- 
sented by works that could not be excelled. 

The new Pinakothek is a smaller building, adorned on the oute 


pide with fregcoes by Kaulbach, representing King Ludwig's efforts, 

















gt home and abroad, to add to the art treasures of his city. ~ It 
 gontains only modern pictures of very varied value; one by 
. Kaulbach, a very large painting, appeared to me a wonderfully- 
_ peantiful representation of the destruction of Jerusalem, the city 
still standing in pearly clearness on the heights, while below it 
~ gssailants are mingled in gorgeous colouring with the groups of 
inhabitants who are escaping from its doomed walls; one group, 
consisting of a mother and her children seated on a donkey and led 
by angels, I thought admirable in its touching grace. | 
The Glyptothek is nearly as rich in sculpture as is the Pinako. 
thek in painting, the arrangement of the different statues in their 
different. rooms and niches is extremely good, a dark neutral tint, 
or a deep rich crimson background, contrasting well with the 
whiteness of the marble figures, while above them the ceilings are 
rich in gold and colour. 
Driven by a coachman in bright blue with scarlet facings, and 
_ accompanied bya verychatty commissionaire, we spent a day in seeing 
the sights of Munich, from the Dom or Frauenkirche, with its slen- 
der pillars and lofty windows, to the Auer or Mariahilfkieche, 
dedicated to Mary, the patron of Munich, whose life is pourtrayed 
in rich colouring on fifty-two windows; in one, representing the last 
judgment, Mary stands by the Saviour. Thence to the Basilica of 
St: Boniface, which reminded us of the church of St. Paolo at Rome, 
and then tothe Allerheiligen Kirche, decorated within and without 
iyzich Byzantine style. From churches we were taken, by monu. 
ments and handsome buildings, to the cemetery, a lovely garden of 
graves surrounded by arcades full of handsome monuments and 
finely-painted frescoes. At one end of the cemetery stands the 
Todten Haus, which revealed a new and, to me, melancholy sight. 
Within large plate-glass windows were exposed, in their ordinary 
attire, the newly dead of Munich ; on one side lay the rich, on the 
‘other the poor—the former reclined on sofas, profusely covered with 
exquisite flowers, the latter lay on boards with no ornament save a 
few immortelle wreaths ; from the ceiling above fell several wires, 
and to the end of one of these the hand of every corpse was at- 
tached. Shuddering, I asked for an explanation of this painful 
exhibition, and was told that everyone who dies in Munich, cxcept 
persons of the highest rank, who lie in state at home, must be 
brought to this dead-house and left there for eight and forty hours, 
About eighteen years ago a man lying there recovered from the 
trance that had been believed to be death ; since then a room above, 
‘MM which a watcher always sits, has been furnished with bells to 
Which are fastened the wires I have mentioned, so that the slightest 
movement of those beneath would attract attention and save them 


from the horrors of a living grave. On the side of the poor, the 
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day I saw it, lay the corpses of those who indeed represented the 
two extremes of life—an old woman of 94, and several babes in 


white muslin with wreaths of green and white flowers, who had 
opened their eyes in this world but for a day, and had gone back to 
their Father in Heaven ere their mother who bore them had learned 
to love and mourn them. 

In the garden most of the tombstones had little niches cut out, 
in them were cups of clay and in front panes of coloured glass. On 
All Saints’ day, we were told candles were placed behind, and a 
general illumination of the cemetery takes place. “ Ab,’’ said our 
commissionaire, “ we have so many saints, so many stories of then— 
in the Bible they are not—I do not know from. whence they come.” 

We drove back by the Siegesthor, an arch erected by Louis in 
honour of his Bavarian army. It is an imitation of the Arch of Con. 
stantinople at Rome, and has on the top a handsome group of 
Bavaria in a carriage drawn by lions. Our commissionaire became 
quite eloquent in his admiration of King Ludwig's work, and in his 
regret that his son Ludwig the Second imitated his father so little in 
the embellishment of the city. ‘‘ Our young king,” said he, “cares 
not for these things, only for the music. We sometimes think our 
Prince Otho will later be king instead.”’ Alas! but a year later this 
Prince Otho, at the age of twenty-two, was killed during the French 
and German war, by a stray shot from a Franc-tireur, near Broglie. 
The weather hitherto during our stay in Munich had been fine and 
summer-like ; but as if to prove to us that England must not alone 
he charged with sudden changes of temperature, the thermometer 
fell from 40 to 8 degrees of Reaumur, and with the cold came wind 
and driving rain. We spent the day within walls which contained 
treasures enough to make us quite indifferent to weather. We saw 
the brilliant colouring of modern painting in the Stained Glass 
Institution, and loitered through the vast library said to contain 
nearly a million volumes. One room is devoted to books of rare illus- 
tration and binding, which are enclosed in glass cases ; gold and 
precious stones glittered on their covers, and exquisite paintings 
adorned their gold-lettered leaves. The staircase is handsome, and 
Ludwig's statue stands prominently at its head. : 

In the evening we went to the Hof Theatre, a large unadorned 
house, with a tolerably full audience of respectable, but not appa- 
rently high-class people ; the acting struck us as being more like 
real life than is usually seen on the stage. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


“wR. LINDORES,”’ ° : 


Yes, the drawing-room had tested rather severely Mrs. Macna- 
mara’s physical powers. The next evening she was unwillingly 
obliged to proclaim herself unequal to the task of chaperoning her 
granddaughter to Lady Kemp’s. 
‘But it is not to be a ball, and the Kemps are old friends; so 
your uncle will do caretaker quite well. Try and look more at 
ease in society, Cecile. You have a trick of colouring and trem- 
bling that must be got rid of. Oh, indeed, I feel certain you will 
never do me credit.’ 
With which pleasant verdict echoing in her mind, Cecile, 
chaperoned by Uncle Oliver, entered upon her second scene of 
dissipation at Lady Kemp's. It wasan At Home, one of those con- 
genial réunions where everybody, including the host and hostess, 
) appear singularly nut at home, and the company generally seem 
| _ father at a loss to know for what particular purposé they are 
brought together. The reception-rooms—even the staircase and 
corridors— were pretty full when Mr. Macnamara and his grandniece 
arrived, making it quite a ‘crush to get to the lady of the house, 
who, enveloped in a white opera cloak, and distinguished by a 
countenance peculiarly sad and distant, leant wearily against the 
folding-door frame, mechanically extending her hand as each fresh 
announcement struck her ear. Cecile had only time to be vaguely 
| presented and have her fingers as vaguely enclose! for an instant 
: in Lady Kemp's gloved palm; when another string of guests drove 
ber and her uncle further into tle saloon, whose surrounding seats 

and big centre ottoman exhibited a closely packed array of chignons, 
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| polonaises, flounces, and whatever else contributes to form the 

sum-total of the feminine element @ la mode, whilst the crowd par 

7 excellence entertained itself, standing, feeling well-dressed, and 
doing the correct thing, by adding numerically to one of the ‘ best’ 
‘assemblies in town. 


“Unmeaning piece of humbug this!’ groaned Uncle Oliver, 
balf audibly. ‘ What’s this, grandmamma told me, constituted my 
duty as chaperone t—Find you aseat? that’simpossible. Introduce 

_ 7U to unwary eligibles !—that seems equally impossible; for I do 
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not see a face I know, young or old. Ah, here is somebody 1" 
catch faute de mieux.—How do, Colonel Hughes? Then, after a 
momentary exchange of formalities, ‘‘ Let me introduce vou to my 
grandniece, Miss De Burgh.”’ 

Colonel Hughes, a fat, elderly, pompous little individual, with 
a fierce iron-grey moustache, and very white teeth, bowed slightly, 
and after calmly contemplating his new acquaintance, a second or 
so, remarked languidly, yet with the air of a person imparting 
valuable information— 

“A good many people here to-night.” 

** Yes,’’ said Cecile, after a pause, which she had vainly mentally 
occupied seeking for a longer answer. 

“ Yes—a,” he repeated; “ town is getting pretty full now. Been 
at the Drawing-room last night, I suppose ?”’ 

“* Yes,”’ again assented Cecile, with terrible involuntary brevity, 
and an odious though unconscious similitude to that celebrated 
“English speaking household’’ in Scandinavia, whose entire 
command of the British tongue comprised itself in a repetition of 
_ the one-syllabled affirmative. She was beginning to feel thoroughly 
stranded and miserable, when a slightly familiar but very welcome 
voice struck her ear, and looking up she recognised her handsome, 
vivacious cousin, Fred. 

His greeting sounded so delightfully friendly and warm, she 
quite forgot that he had uot fulfilled his promise of calling to see 
her that day. He bowed off Colonel Hughes so cleverly, too, that 
her spirits rose in a sudden access of relief and gratitude. 

‘*Come and have an ice—eating always cements friendship,” 
he continued, offering her his arm, and leading her nouchalently 
away from Uncle Oliver’s surveillance and into the refreshment- 
room. ‘‘ Which ice do you prefer, pink or white? And what 
wine ?”’ 

** No wine, thank you.” 

**No wine? Of course, that is so completely neophytich— 
regular religious practice with débutantes. You have no moral 
objection, I hope, to my helping myself. You see,” he explained, 
as he poured out some champagne, with the air of a man acting 
from a sense of duty,—“ going out knocks a fellow up ; and Crofton 
(my eldest brother) is such a chronic invalid now, all the social 
work devolves upon me. I came here straight from a dinver at 
Lord Dooners, and am due at a ball on quite the other side of 
the town at one o’clock.”’ 

“Oh, we shall be gone then,” said Cecile, glad to be assured 
of Fred’s further protection, ‘ Will you stay here till that hour?” 
“Depends upon what sort of value may exist bere, 1 have 
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only noted one charming item as yet, in the present social bill of 
fare.”* 

“You know everybody here, of course ?”’ 

‘Of course not. What a truly rural surmise! Recollect, you 
are no longer in the country where six genteel families living ten 
miles apart meet once a quarter, and style themselves ‘the neigh- 
pourhood.’ There are about thirty people here with whom I am 
acquainted, half a dozen with whom I converse on terms of friend. 
ship, and one, cousin Cecile—I may call you Cecile, may I not ?”’ 

“Please,” after a pause. ‘‘I am dreadfully ignorant of 
society.”” 

“ Dreadfully, and, moreover, unaccountably so, considering you 
bear, I believe, a close relationship to a young but very society- 
experienced woman, ’yclept Mabel Power. I daresay, however, you 
do not kuow much of her.”’ . 

“1 know her best of all my cousins.”’ 

‘‘Ah!’? with a sudden elevation of the eyebrow, and genuinely 
surprised expression. ‘I did not think Mab went in for female 
friendship much,”’ he said, then stopped for a moment. ‘* All 
women are such thorough enigmas,’’ he went on in a gayer tone. 
“It is quite lost time attempting to solve the mysteries of their 
likings or dislikings; so we shall change the subject, and as you, 
Miss Cecile, have apparently, though with great difficulty finished 
that ice, we shall proceed back to the saloon, where, by the sounds 
at present audible, I opine a small dance is going forward, to the 
music, alas! of only a tinkling piano. You will accept me asa 
partner for this—quadrille, I believe it is—that is, if in the words 
~ ofa modern novelist, you can stand such square abominations ?”’ 

He found places, and Cecile, pleased, re-assured, and particularly 
happy, that Uncle Oliver was not visibly near, began fairly to enjoy 
herself. Fred’s vanity being equally gratified as he took note of 
the altered mien and voice his experienced judicious management 
had effected. 

_ “Shy, but pretty,” he thought; “I like that combination of 
fair hair and dark eyes. I shall patronise her and bring her out 
by degrees.’ Warmed by this benevolent project, he made himself 
still more agreeable. At the conclusion of the dance be would not 
allow her to seek her uncle. ‘* Ain [ not also a near relation? and 
Tam sure, as good a chaperone as that patriarchal Uncle Oliver. 
Just trust yourself with me—I am not going even to inflict my 
partnership upon you this waltz; but I shall introduce you toa 
a of mine, that handsome fellow opposite—don’t you admire 

im 99 
“No; but I shall do whatever you wish.” 
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‘Which, being interpreted, means you will admire hin—he is 

irresistible. Come, Mr. Le Hunte—Miss De Burgh.” 

And Fred vanished, leaving Cecile once more hopeless and 
stranded,—more hopeless, indeed, than ever; for Mr. Le Hunte 
was just of the style and nature to chill her timid little soul into 
absolute frigidity. 

*‘ Deficient in my great gifts of attraction and extraction, as | 
knew he would be,’’ mentally decided Fred, as, the waltz over, he 
reappeared to look after his cousin and give her the benefit of his 
delightfully contrasting society in the next dance. ‘‘ After which 
it will be time for me to depart. Now, tell me, as quoth the 
venerable goose to the verdant gosling, ‘ How do you like the 
world,’ this evening ?”’ 

‘* Very much since you came,’ 
candour. 

Whereupon Mr. Macnamara smiled a pleased smile, and, the 
galop finished, led his cousin to what he called the ‘ wallflower”’ 
end of the room, as it was here he confidently announced that 
Uncle Oliver should be found doing the disagreeable to another 
wallflower. 

Engaged, however, in no such reciprocal act of uncharity, but 
holding communion with a tall, not even elderly individual of 
his own sex, stood Uncle Oliver. His grandniece’s changed, quite 
radiant air and countenance struck him, and dissipated his annoy- 
ance on beholding her companion. 

‘***Pon my honour, Cecy, dancing agrees with you! Is this 
notice to quit you're giving me? Guvod children !—going home in 
proper time.” 

**Home? No, I am engaged to Mrs. Taaffe’s—a little dance 
there to-night,’’ explained Fred, condescendingly. 

Uncle Oliver groaned. 

“ The youth of the present age are revolutionising even the order 
of the Universe, turning night into day and day into night. (Exit 
Fred with a very affectionate pressure of his cousin's fingers, and 4 
small shrug in the direction of his more aged relative.) Yes, that 
is ‘form,’ I suppose. Cecy, you are again in my hands. Cannot 
condole with you, though, on getting rid of that youth; not a 
particle of sense in his head. I want to introduce you toa particular 
friend of mine—Miss Cecile De Burgh (or Miss De Burgh, I sould 
say), well—Miss De Burgh—Mr. Lindores.’’ 

Cecile started. As the gentleman bowed he raised his eyes to 
see all the animation and light disappear, and surprise, indignation, 
pride, combine themselves in the expressive face before him. 
Lindores? In a second the present faded, and the past flashed 


answers Cecile, with alarming 
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back into Cecile’s mind. Her lost home, Frank's exile—she stood 
jn presence of the buyer, the owner of De Burgh Towers,—the 
man who had openly contemned his bargain. She looked at him—a 
calm, sensible, well.cut physiognomy—with fearless eyes, meeting 
hers straight, evidently puzzled at the gaze they encountered. 

“There is the piano going still. I suppose I must wait for 
this—polka, or whatever it is? Come, set off,’’ quoth Uncle 
Oliver, in quite a genial tone. 

‘‘No, thanks ; I am tired,”’ fell from Cecile’s lips, with a readi- 
ness of which she seemed incapable ten minutes before. ASiGh 

“‘ And I scarcely ever dance,’’ said the gentleman, with equal 
coldness. 

“Mr, Macnamara, will you bring Lady Honora Kane down to 
supper ?”’ spoke Lady Kemp’s dulcet accents; “ Mr. Lindores’’— 
and she made a faint motion towards Cecile. 

Unavoidable! On the arm of Mr. Lindores she was conducted 
down stairs, and in solemn silence entered the supper-room. 

‘What shall I get for you?” he asked, in a tone of frigid 
politeness. ‘‘ A seat to begin with—you are tired.” 

‘** No, no; I am not tired.”’ 

“T thought you complained of fatigue just now, these crowds 
are somewhat wearisome. Have you enjoyed yourself?’ 

“ Yes, for a while.’’ 

Till Mr. Fred Macnamara went, reflected Mr. Lindores. Then 
he asked aloud— 

‘*TIs Mrs. Macnamara (your grandmother) here to-night ?”’ 

‘*No; I came with uncle. 

‘* You live at the Jointure House—do you not ?” 

** 'Yes,”’ 

“ And prefer the quiet open country to this noisy foggy town ?”’ 

“Not the country about the Jointure House, It is ugly, it is 
dreary, it is,—not home,” she was nearly adding. 

‘Ugly and dreary—two quite bad enough adjectives, from 
which it must be pleasant after all to escape for a season, in favour 
of cheerful brick walls and well-dressed humanity.” 

“I should prefer to live in the country, if I might choose the 
place,” said Cecy, hesitatingly, and half to herself. 

“What would you choose ?”’ 

‘*Mountains, a river reflecting the sunlight, the trees on its 
banks, winding walks, an ivy wreathed——’’ she stopped again, 
she felt herself involuntary describing The Towers. 

“A pretty enough picture,” he said complacently; “and I 

ay not difficult to realise. With so much taste for the rural 
characteristics of wood and water, you will soon discover attractions 


about even the ugly, dreary Jointure House.” 
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** T don’t believe I ever shall.” 
“Then probably you own a stronger degree of prejudice than 

simple appreciation of natural beauty. To look at things more 

with the mind than with the eyes is a very common failing.” 

She was silent a moment, as she bent her almost overflowing 
eyes over her plate of jelly. Presently she raised them again, dry, 
bright, shining with the indignant expression he had noticed 
before. 

**Do you think, then, it is impossible to avoid being sad— 
having regretful memories ?”’ 

His reply was interrupted by Uncle Oliver. 

‘Come, Cecy, it is waxing into the small hours ; we must say 
good-night to Lady Kemp and be off.” 

She obeyed gladly. Her proud, untutored spirit had undergone 
strange and painful sensations during the last half hour—perfecily 
unjustifiable sensations, indeed, nevertheless forming the irresistible, 
unpleasant medium through which she began acquaintance with 
Uncle Oliver’s “ particular friend,’ Hugh Lindores. 


CHAPTER V. 
“DEEPLY, DARKLY, ‘ DESPERATELY ’ BLUE.”’ 


THE next day quite a levée of morning visitors illumined Mrs. 
Macnamara’s rather murky lodgings in Mount Street. 

First and foremost arrived Mrs. Power and her eldest, and 
much-spoilt daugliter, Mab. Mrs. Power had been the second of 
the beautiful but unwelcome feminine quartette, and still prided 
herself on her well-preserved charms. Mothers of grown-up, 
“come-out”’ daughters are not, however, very rivetting objects of 
interest ; so we may pass over her yet undeniable good looks, and 
pause more consideringly before Miss Power, who, though barely 
eighteen, has been already one season and a half entered upon the 
lists of fashionable society. 

She is tall, fair, embonpoint—such commonplace adjectives she 
owes to Nature. Now for art—art that has transformed this 
ordinarily dowered young woman into a belle, and renders her 
quite a conspicuous object of admiration and envy. In attire, she 
mirrors the extremest extreme of fashion, from her pedestal of the 
highest, narrowest, boot-heels, to her head crowned with a multi- 
plicity ef chignons, which, whatever their internal structure, ex- 
hibit an outward shell of wavy, gleaming hair, that is furthermore 
arranged on her brow in two depending points, thereby etfectually 
concealing ail intellectual expression, but nevertheless ‘‘ very, very 


becoming.” At least so thinks Queen Mab, likewise Queen Mab’s 
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mother, who is an experienced critic ia these matters, whilst on 
the subject of “ clothes,” (which she has studied not exactly a la 
Teufelsdrockh), she considers herself an indisputable authority, 
qualified to despise and condemn all and every taste in dress 
differing from that displayed in her own and Mab’s toilettes. She 
accordingly instantly (theoretically) picks to pieces the raiment of 
Cecile. 
‘‘T cannot tell you how you are looking, my dear, for that 
affair you have on would spoil anybody. You must be taken to 
Madame L’Art-des-arts; she made Mab’s costume—is it not a 
charming fit ?”’ 

“What rubbish did you wear to Lady Kemp’s last night ?”’ 
interposed Mabel, before her mother’s question could be answered. 

“] wore a white dress.”’ 

‘White dress! What a vivid description it gives,’’ laughed 
Mab. ‘‘ One would think it was a small innocent of six years old 
going to its first tea-party in a white dress and blue shoes.”’ 

“Well, my dress was white and it was my first party,” ent. 
phasised Cecile, rather annoyed. 

“ Your ‘first’ party; just imagine, and you are nearly a year 
older than Iam. I should never have stood rusticating so long. 
It is well Harriet is ‘ off, or I suppose you would be shut up for 
another season. How did you get on last night? Did you stay 
late?” : | 

“We were not home till past one o’clock.”’ 

“One !’’ screamed Mab; ‘‘ why I was only getting into spirits 

then. By-.the-bye, you met Fred Macnamara at the Kemp’s, 
What do you think of him ?”’ 

The keen eyes of Miss Power fixed themselves searchingly on 
Cecile, as the latter answered, enthusiastically : 

‘*T like him so much; he was very kind to me.” 

“And danced with you, of course! How nice and cousinly; 
but remember he is not the owner of Derrycarne yet, my dear, and 
Crofton is one of those chronic invalids who live on and on, ap. 
parently just from spite. Now don’t get up a shocked look; we 
shall talk of something else. It may interest you to know that T 
was not home from the Taaffe’s ball till five this morning, and am 
going to ride this afternoon with Captain Macgregor. Was it not 
aimable de moi to come see ma petite cousine rustique premierément ?"’ 

Miss Power possessed a smattering, rapid, very ungrammatical, 
colloquial knowledge of the French language, with which she was 
tn diversify and embellish (sc she thought) her own slangy 

nglish. 
She generally passed for a good-natured, off-handed, warm. 
girl. Such she was in the eyes of Cecile, and the little 
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country mouse, regarding as quite an unmerited compliment this 
visit of her City cousin, felt genuinely flattered and gratified. 

‘How good of you, Mab! Nobody else has been to gee 
us yet; but Uncle Oliver said this fine day would tempt people 
out.””’ 

‘* And he has absented himself accordingly. Did he expoct | 
would call? He was rizht, though, with regard to the rest of the 
tribe—Miladi Vigogne and the Macnamaras. Yet I hardly think 
the latter wil! put in an appearance, as this is Athenw day, and 
Fan will be better employed.” 

“ Yes,”’ added Mrs. Power ; “on our way here we met Fan with 
a package of books under one arm, a portfolio of drawings under 
the other, a roll of music in her right hand, and an ominous-looking 
manuscript in her left. She was, of course, en route to the Athena, 
where she spends most of her time, scribbling, listening to lectures, 
and studying to make herself generally wise and disagreeable, 
She will give you a perfect dose of ’ologies, Cecile ; I hope you are 
up in abstruse literature and science.” 

“Cecile knows nothing,” interjected grandmamma. “ Don't 
you remember her poor father’s boast? ‘Thought never wrinkled a 
De Burgh brow.’ ”’ 

A loud ring at the bell, followed by footsteps ascending the 
staircase, interrupted the conversation, and presently the sitting. 
room was opened. The servant announced: ‘‘the Miss Mac- 
namaras ;’’ and there entered two young ladies, one tall, pale, and 
slender, the other petite, rosy, and blonde. 

** How do you do, Mrs. Macnamara ?’’ spoke in measured accents 
the tall maiden. ‘‘ Mamma is poorly, so is unwillingly obliged to 
defer calling on you in person; meantime she has deputed us the 
bearers of her excuses and her card. This young lady is, I presume, 
our cousin, Cecile de Burgh ; how do you do ?”’ 

And a cold, it almost seemed a measured kiss, was imprinted on 
Cecile’s forehead. 

The Powers underwent a similar greeting. 

“I suppose that’s a ‘blue’ kiss, Fan,’’ laughed Mrs. Power. 
“ Lily, don’t you give me such another, or I’ll box your ears.” 

Lily, who looked a combination of roses, dimples, and smiles, 
embraced all her relations with seeming warmth, whilst Miss Mac- 
namara, in no wise disconcerted, took a chair in the most unbe- 
coming position the room afforded, under the fullest glare of 
sunlight, which threw into unpicturesque relief ber rather strongly 
marked features and sallow complexion. 

“ We met you this morning,” continued Mrs. Power, “ but you 
were too absorbed to notice us,” 
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# Esouse me, I bowed ; I was ina hurry, 80 could not stop,” 
returned Frances, imperturbably, 

“ Why you don’t mean to say you go toschool still, Frances t’’ 
broke in Mrs. Macnamara, testily. 

“T do not go toschool; I go to college,” said Fan, with lofty 
guavity. 

“College! I wonder the men have not the sense to turn you 
out,” 

“Tt is not Trinity College,” explained the student, mildly, 
“but a seminary designed expressly for the advanced education of 
women. The only members of the opposite sex admitted within 
its walls are the professsors and teachers.’’ 

* All the good-looking, unmarried fellows of T.C.D. are the 
professors and teachers, ycu know,” said Mab. ‘‘It is registered 
in the strictest rules of the Athena, ‘ No Benedict need apply.’ ”’ 

“Excuse me, you are quite wrong ; facts contradict you. I need 
not use argument,’’ was the frigid rejoinder. 

Cecile glanced from one to the other, half repelled by the 
pompous air of Frances, yet unable to return or appreciate the signs 
and winks of Mab, who believed she was performing a very meri- 
torious act in drawing out the ‘ blue’ for the benefit of the ‘ country’ 
cousin. 

Lily’s soft, dimpling face was more prepossessing, but Lily was 
not much of a general talker. She smiled, murmured small flirta. 
tions, and was gentle and suave—that was all. She lisped, too, 
very prettily. 

‘red liked you,’’ she whispered to Cecile, in her sweet, art- 
less way, that was not really artless, but adopted by Lily because 
she fancied it suited her style. ‘‘Gentlemen don’t admire Fan’s 
overpowering manner, and I mean to be popular and have lots 
of lovers,’ was her reflection, though no mere beholder would 
imagine such a naughty little thought to have been generated 
within the graceful, ringletted head, based on observations made by 
the tender, beseeching eyes. 

“‘T hope we shall be friends,” she went on to Cecy. ‘‘I used 
to know Harriet ; she was very like you, was she not, Mab?’’ 

‘Not she!’’ retorted Mab, who was quite alive to Miss Lily’s 
small arts and devices for pleasing every new acquaintance. ‘‘ Cecy 
Wouldn’t be so bad, however, if she were dressed properly,’’ she 
added, graciously. “‘ By-the-bye, it is time for my promised ride.’’ 

“With whom are you going to ride?’”’ asked Lily, interestedly, 

“With whom? Ah, that is the question, ‘Ten thousand 
guesses, and I swear you won’t guess right.” 

“Mr, Prendergast 2’ 

“ No, indeed; and I shan’t reveal the ‘who’ either. I prefor 
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ae you dying of curiosity. Perhaps, however, Fan will help 


you ; she’s great at divining riddles ; even the sphinx’s she'd un. 
ravel.” 

“What is the mystery to be solved?” asked Frances, coldly, 
with an air of self-consciousness, as though, indeed, the sphinx’'s 

blems would have been mere cnild’s play to her, and Isis herself 
should hardly have dared to remain veiled in her presence. 

“The momentous and interesting query is with whom I am 
going to ride; answer it who can,” laughed Mabel. ‘Come, 
mamma, clear out! Adieu, grandmamma; adieu, all—all.”’ 

With a theatrical modulation of voice, and a gradation of bows 
° and curtseys, she swept from the room, followed by her adoring 
parent. 

The instant the door closed after the Powers, Francis Macna- 
mara, whose ethical tastes were interested in exploring any fresh 
specimens of human nature, advanced to Cecile, and demanded, 
solemnly : 

“ What style of literature do yuu prefer?”’ . 

Thoroughly awed, Cecy stumblingly enunciated, ‘‘1 don't 
know.” 

“Not know! Is it possible you do not read—have no favourite 
authors ¢”’ 

“Oh, yes; Frank and I used to read on wet days when we 
could not get out, or sometimes away in the woods when we were 
tired doing anything else.”’ 

“ And what unhappy authors did you peruse in this kill-time 
fashion ?”’ continued Miss Macnamara, sadly. 

** We had some favourite writers—Bulwer Lytton, Kingsley, 
Tennyson—— 

“Pray stop. Such a medley of almost antithetical authors cast 
into one heterogeneous pot-pourri / Your reading, I see, has been 
utterly miscellaneous and void of system; which latter, founded 
upon individual taste, is the true, the only road to knowledge. A 
book should be read, not for its own merits alone, but for the purpose 
of becoming acquainted with its author,—analysing the creative 
mind it reflects. Iam just now engaged in a study of the modern 

American poets. They present to me a curious and unique school 
of ‘fancy.’ I distinguish it from ‘ thought’’’ (Miss Macnamara, : 
being quite ignorant of what she meant, confused expression on her | 
part must be excused), “ inasmuch as it is merely an involuntary 
flight of the mind, embodying the beautiful. A wild, sometimes 
musical, too often barbarous, utterance of transient, irresistible 
emotion ; as, for instance, joy in the charms of surrounding nature. 
A nature, moreover, evidently as rough, and bald, and Titanic, a8 


the language which describes it ; and which, however strong, lacks 
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~ the true elements of poetry, melodious rhythm, and pure refined 

sentiment. Do you understand the objective and subjective in 
tr - 

etn poetry !’’ Cecile f2lt completely overwhelmed. She had, 

of course, a vague, faint remembrance of Lindley Murray affixing 

those definitions to two mods of verbs ; but, beyond that—— 

‘Ah! its plain you have never studied ; nor even, I fear, re. 
flected; and yet-—”’ (Sho placed her hand across Cecy’s brow 
as if measuring it.)—‘‘ something here tells me you have a soul for 

v. IT have a notion to lend you a volume of Bret Harte: he 
is the easiest to comprehend of his peculiar objective school; and 
whatever you don’t understand [ can explain. Yes, we might be 
be friends. ‘ I shall make interest with Mrs. Macnamara to permit 
you to take a term at the Athena. Oh, if you should turn out 
studious, enterprising, persevering; and, perhaps, win a gold 
medal |” 

“Term at the Athense—bosh !’’ thundered grandmamma, from 
the fireplace. ‘‘Do you think I brought Cecy De Burgh to town 
for the purpose of dabbling in ’ologies and ’onomies that she conld 
not understand, and was never intended by nature to know? Gold 
medal, indeed !—a gold ring would be of more use to her. The 
idea of girls setting off to be educated when they’re grown up. 
Why I was learned and accomplished in everything a woman could 
need to know before I was seventeen.”’ 

“ But consider, dear madam} the progress of ideas since then, 
the greater facilities that exist in these days for developing and 
culturing the intellect.”’ 

** Now, Francis Macnamara, don’t tell me to consider nonsense, 
Tecan assure you the girls in my days were superior in every way 
to the conceited, priggish, would-be savante young ladies to be met 
with at present.”’ 

Miss Macnamara was too polite to continue the discussion. 
She sighed a sigh of profound pity over the old-fashioned prejudive 
of the elder relative, who would condemn the younger to such a 
state of mental darkness in this era of modern light, and determining 
she should at least illuminate the latter’s intellectual obscurity by a 
few scintillations from her own brilliant soul, she and Lily departed, 
the half hour, which in her pre-arranged calculations for the day 
she had allotted to this visit, being exactly terminated. 

“Now, you have seen two more cousins, Cecy, how do you 
like them? Lily is quite a Macnamara, Frances is a fool; but 
_ she'll reap the reward of her folly—she’ll never get married,’ spoke 
grandmamma, with angry emphasis and a darting movement of 
ler knitting-needles, as though she would willingly spike there- 


bpoo the “ crack '’ pupil of The Athena, 
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Suddenly, however, her brow clearad, her lips almost bent into 
a smile, as a rustling of ascending silks once more sounded on the 
staircase, the sitting-room door once more openel, and the servant 


announced Lady Vigogne. 


CHAPTER VI. 
MRS. MACNAMARA “AT HOME.”’ 


Lapy VicoGne had been the youngest of the Macnamara sister. 
hood. Her husband was a nobleman of rather diminished fortune, 
and gifted with strong predilections for the turf and the gaming. 
table. Still he was a viscount, and as such considered a most 
desirable match for Louisa Macnamara, who, since she become 
Viscountess held herself a sort of central sun, round which the 
minor lights of her family should radiate modestly. It was quite 
with an air of condescension this handsomest, best-married, ergo 
best-loved daughter, presented herself to the eyes of her delighted 
parent, whose cheek she slightly, very slightly touched, in token of 
salutation. 

“Charmed to find you so well,” articulated her ladyship 
obligingly. 

**And equally charmed to see you, my dear, looking so lovely, 
quite lovely,”’ reiterated grandmamma, whose vision could not, or 
would not, take note of the pearl powder, cosmetic, soupcon of 
rouge, and other innocent, but apparent aids to the perpetuity of 

youth and beauty, which the rather passée belle was in the habit 
of using. ‘* How is Vigogne, dear ? and where is he ?”’ iaquires the 
old lady affectionately. 

** Vigoyne,—oh, he is quite well, of course—off at some race or 
other this last week,” responds Lady Vigogne lightly ; then glancing 
at Cecile. ‘‘ Who is this? mamma—I suppose a De Burgh—you 
generally have one on your hands ?’’ and she extended her small 
gloved fingers and touched Cecile’s, as if they had been utter 
strangers, with no tie of blood existing between them. ‘‘I think! 
saw you at the ‘ Drawing-room,’”’ she continued vaguely; *‘! 
suppose mamma intends bringing you out a good deal.”’ 

“She has only been at one party yet,” says grandmamma, “ one 
of those new-fangled, nondescript affairs they call ‘ At Homes,’ at 
the Kemp’s.”’ 

“Oh, yes mamma, quite the thing now, so deliciously uncere- 
monious! We all have ‘ At-Home’ days ; mine is Tuesday—every 
Tuesday, from four to seven.”’ : 

“ And what in the world do you, my dear, do on your Tuesdays! 


=living as I do, completely out of humanity's reach eleven mouths 
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annum, I must be excused for ignorance of these little entrées— 
would you call them ? in the ‘ carte’ of society,” asks Mrs, Macna- 


‘mara, waxing sarcastic, in spite of the favourite’s presence. Lady 


Vigogne smiled languidly. 

*‘ T never could define anything. They are pleasant, and suit me ; 
one sees one’s friends and hears good music.”’ 

Just then, the servant brought in a salver with letters. <A 
square envelope lay on top, Mrs. Macnamara tore it open, unfolding 
two cards, which, glancing at, she tossed impatiently aside. ‘ Clara 
wants to see her friends, and hear some good music, I suppose. Cecy 
pick up those bits of pasteboard.”’ 

Cecy did as she was desired and read : 


“ Mrs. Macnamara. 
‘At Home. Wednesday, 10th February, 4 to 7 o'clock. 
Rutiand Square.” 


Lady Vigoyne laughed slyly. ‘‘ You see Clara conforms to modern 
usage also, only she does net do these things regularly ; so [ suppose 
she will get up some special excitement on Wednesday. I daresay 
some of poor Fan’s ‘ blueisms’ will be on exhibition. She is the 
ruling spirit, you know; and these cards would be’ much more 
appropriately endorsed ‘ Miss Macnamara, ‘ At Home.’’ Cecile will 
go, of course; it is not a thing requiring a chaperone,’’—(she 
explained good-naturedly, dreading lest a grown-up niece should be 
forthwith inflicted on her protection). “One can almost go to a 
matinee of that sort alone; or, at all events, there is uncle Oliver.”’ 

“Oliver got quite enough of them at Lady Kemp’s,”’ inter. 


Tupted grandmamma ; “ but Cecile, as a cousin, can go easily ; and 


being shy can get behind somebody’s chair, so that nobody will 
Rotice her.” 

“Shy, are you?” queried Lady Vigogne. “ Quite the effect of 
the couatry, By the way, bow is your sister and—all of you ?”’ she 
— with a beautiful oblivion of recent events in the De Burgh 

y. 

“ Harriet is in Africa, and Frankin Australia. I have not heard 
from either of them yet,’’ sighed Cecy. 

“Oh! Ihad really forgotten. There is a piece of news, however, I 
must not forget to tell you, mamma—May Vigogne is going to make 
buch a rich match; but the man is dreadful! Australia puts me in 
mind of him ; for he found all his money out there, and he is about 
buying a place in Ireland, and settling down.” 

_ “What's his name ?” catechetically returned Mrs. Macnamara, 

“Harcourt ; not a bad-sounding name. Yet le is confessedly 
uobody, and mauvais ton to a degree.” 

“Well, it is better than being meuvaie sujet, my dear,” 
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“Yesand May thinks he will be very manageable, he regandg 
her in such a worshipping kind of manner, perfectly bewildered 
to find himself engaged himself to an Honourable, and a beauty, 
and then May bas been such a shocking number of seasons out—it 
was getting horribly hopeless, Di. and Blanche on hands too.” 

“« A very proper alliance, my dear—money and rank. Whenis 
it to be ratified ?”’ 

“** Ratified ?’? Married, do you mean? The wedding will take 
place early in March—St. George's, Hanover Square, of course; 
and, really, I was almost forgetting something I heard apropos, 
You know The Abbey, that property next to Derrycarne? Well, 
this creature, Harcourt, is, I believe, looking after it; so you will 
probably be neighbours, and you must call.”’ 

Only for the privileged lips that made the latter requirement, 
Mrs. Macnamara would have thundered an indignant negative, 
She now replied suavely— 

‘**Very well, my dear.” 

** Tt will involve a little matrimonial speculation for Cecile, too, 
if you are so minded,”’ laughed Lady Vigogne, “ Harcourt has a 
bruther, even more uncivilised than himself, but quite as rich. I must 
run off now, as I am doing an immense round of visits to-cay—gool- 
bye! Remember, 1 am always at home on Tuesdays, and shall 
be so glad if you feel disposed to look in on me.” 

** Cecile, those ridiculous cards require no answer,’’ said Mrs, 
Macnamara, as the Vigogne silks rustled down stairs. ‘‘ You kuow 
your cousins, and can go early—lI shall send you in a cab.”’ 

Said cab was not, however, needed. On the appointed day 
Fred Macnamara, who had, meantime grown rather intimate with 
his relations in Mount Street, arrived and escorted Cecy to the 
family residence in Rutland Square. It was her first visit—‘‘there. 
fore, as an initiatory step—the time being yet ten minutes prior to 
the hour we are advertised ‘at home,” I must introduce you to 
our eldest brother, poor Crofton.”’ 

Whereupon Fred led the way through a corridor, then up 4 
short staircase, and finally knocked at a baized and curtained door, 
which, when opened, revealed a good-sized, comfortably-furnished 
—— conspicuous in every variety of lounger and easy 

Physically buried in the depths of one of these Juxurious aids 
to indolence and delicacy, mentally absorbed in the perusal of the 
morning paper, reclined the representative, par eacellence, of his 
ancient house—Crofton—commonly called The Macnamara. 

Though only twenty-eight years of age, he looked a stooped; 
worn. old man, a complication of diseases having beset him site 
infancy, rendering him a regular invalid, — consumption threatened 









































his lungs, rheumatic pains tortured his bones, heart disease forbade 
his encountering the pleasures of general society, as interpreted by 

t crowds, heated-rooms, dancing, or the like. He was, there. 
Tee. never “at home,”’ save to his doctors, and one or two fayoured 

individuals admitted by special indulgence to his sanctum, He 
entertained such privileged guests with pathological discussions on 
diseases in general, and his own in particular, and displayed great 
fluency in his colloquial treatment of these matters. 

“How do you do?” he said Janguidly, addressing Cecile, yet 
looking \at her intently ; for he had great curiosity to see any new 
acquaintance or relation he heard his family talk about. ‘“ Excuse 
me not rising to receive you. I hope youare quite strong and well, 
Miss De Burgh ?”’ 

“Yes, quite thank you,” answered Cecy, rather surprised at 
the solemnly interested tone. 

** How old are you, may I inquire ?”’ 

‘I shall be nineteen next month.”’ 

‘‘Ah! you are hardly ten years my junior. Regard the con- 
trast between us. You are, apparently (you may have undeveloped 
germs of disease) strong and healthy, I am a perfect wreck. This 
is the first winter for six years I have spent in Ireland. You are 

| doubtless surprised at my temerity, but it is carrying out an ex. 

periment of my own. How do you find the temperature of this 

toom—very warm ?”’ 7 

Cecy assented. 
Fred, who looked the reverse of sympathetic or patient, or any- 
thing brotherly, muttered: ‘‘ Infernal !’’ 


“It is exactly Aigerian heat; look at the thermometer. By 
. means of this little instrument I can regulate the temperature, 
and create around me an artificially southern atmosphere. My 
bed-room, dressing-room, and this wee snugyery are all en suite 
mK here, and are all heated to the same precise degree. Now, who is 


this?’ as another summons for admission sounded at the door ; 
“Come in.”’ 


a 

e And there entered a small, gentle, sad-eyed lady, of middle age 
J and depressed aspect. 

J “My mother,’’ spoke Crofton, loftily designating the new-comer, 


and addressing Cecile, who was received by this merely legal con- 
hection with far more affection than any of her blood relations had 
testified. 

_ “ People are coming,’’ apologised the small lady, rather hesita. 
tingly, in a kind of crushed manner that suggested a general “ sitting 
Upon” by her family ; ‘‘ so as Frances and Lily seemed too much 
Mecupied, and Curwen bad enough to do announcing, { thought | 
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would venture myself to look after you, as Fred said something 
about bringing you here.’’ 

** Lily should have come down, and let you perform your duty as 
hostess,’” interposed The Macnamara, with dignity. 

“Fan is doing that; but I know she is anxious to begin her 
aper.”” 

‘Oh, I forgot; thisis Fan’s benefit,’”’ cried Fred, jumping up 
and escorting the ladies out of ‘ Algeria’ into the scarcely less 
bearable atmosphere of the crowded drawing-room. 

Horribly like Lady Kemp’s ‘‘ At Home ”’ the assembly looked, 
except that men numbered fewer, .and instead of the more graceful 
evening coiffures, bonnets—bonnets met the eye everywhere. 

Through the dense feminine mass Cecile felt herself slowly 
piloted, and finally anchored on five inches square standing ground 
within hearing of the measured tones of Fan’s voice, just now em. 
ployed in enlightening the public with her favourite ideas on her 
favourite topic: ‘‘ Advanced Female Education.”’ 

There was a round of applause as the fair, but rather austere- 
looking essayist finished her paper; but whether the approbation 
rose from pleasure felt at what she had said, or that after absorbing 
half-an-hour she had at last paused, it would be unkind to sur. 
mise; neither would it be courteous to venture a guess as to low 
many of the apparent audience could stand an ‘exam’ in the 
treatise they had seemingly listened to with polite attention. One 
person, at any rate, was satisfied, and that was the individual prin. 
cipal!y concerned—Miss Macnamara herself, 

A calm content reigned in her soul rendering her insen-ivle to 
the irrelevant chat that quickly sprung up, and the unseemly joy 
that universally hailed the advent of tea, ices, and claret-cup. she 
moved through the crowd eliciting laudatory remarks, for every one 
of her ‘150 friends’ knew her weakness, and administere], as in 
duty bound, the necessary encomiums.. 

To Cecile’s inexperienced mind the performance had been, of 
course, wonderfui—nothing less—as was evidenced in her flushed 

cheeks end bright, surprised eyes. 

Frances, en passant, caught this expression, and it pleased her 
vanity to the extent of cordially pressing the ‘shy cousin's’ hand, 
and vouchsafing the words: “1 think we shall agree ;”’ and bearing 
in mind the fact that, previously calculating by her watch, Fan had 
apportioned to each of the company (not including Cecile) just one 
minute and a quarter of her valuable conversation, the sympathetic 
parenthesis was an immense condescension, 

The second distraction of the afternoon revealed itself in music. 
No ordinary amateur, but a paid professional, awoke the piano 
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chords, and vocalised like a—seraph, which, as nobody has ever 
heard, is an unchallengable comparison. 

Amongst the throng near the piano was visible the pretty 
enamelled face of Lady Vigogne. 

She nodded dimly and distantly towards Cecile, whose hand 
Fred still retained within his arm, till the song ended with a terrific 
shake; and after another brilliant operatic gern, and a popular 
pallad, the ‘150’ shook hands and departed. 

“ For all we have received I hope we’re truly thankful,” pro- 
nounced Fred, as the last friend vanished. ‘I made a small doze 
out of the affair, at auy rate; and Lily covertly coquetted with her 
next neighbour during the entire reading. Now, confess, Lil.’’ 

But Lily was tco pre-occupied to confess, her attention and eyes 
being rivetted on a large invitation-card which she was perusing 
over her mother’s shoulder. 

“Such a piece of good fortune!” she exclaimed presently, with 
unwonted excitement. ‘ Look, Fan—Fred! this is a card for tl:e 
Adare’s ball on the twenty-fifth, just four nights after the Drawing. 
room; so] can go. It is the luckiest thing, for it will be quite one 
of the best dances of the season.”’ 

“Splendid !’’ echoed, Fred, fervently. ‘I wonder, are you 
asked, Cecy. You might come with us, if your ‘ Barkis ’—id e:t., 
Uncle Oliver—be not ‘ willin’’ to chaperon.”’ 

“Of course he must be ‘ willin’ ’’ pouted Lily, before Mis, 
Macnamara could venture a word. ‘Three girls for mamma to 
chaperone would be rather too many—wouldn’t it, Fan?” 

‘‘ Lily, you are very absurd!” cried Fred. ‘* What will you do 
when Clara is out ?”’ 

“Oh, I'll be married before that time.” 

‘Upon my word, you speak as confidently as Queen Mab 
herself. By the way, 1 wonder why her fairy majesty did not 
honour our interesting ‘At home’ with her regal presence and 
countenance.”’ 

“She is so vexed at being omitted in the list of invitees to the 
great Harcourt and Vigogne wedding, that she bas quite abjured 
society,”’ explained Lily, with a pretty, gleeful lisp. 

“No, has she? I must look after the poor recluse. I can pay 
her a condolence visit just now on my way back with Cecy, whose 
face has such a ‘take-me-home’ expression the last half hour, I 
Can resist no longer. Come, little coz.’’ 

So they went, and in spite of Cecy’s inward shudderings, and 
open entreaties, apropos of the lateness of the hour and grand. 
mamma's inevitable indignation thereat, Fred made the cabman 


stop at the big house in Leeson Street, known as the residence of 
Mr, Power, Q0, 
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The ill-treated Mab was found sittinz in the back drawing-toort, 
playing with one of those charming toy terriers, composed entirely 
of nerves aud irratibility. She rose languidly as Cecy appeared in 
the doorway, but cheered up at sight of Fred. She would not, 
however, allow herself to be ‘‘satisfactorily probed’’—as Freq 
termed it—on the cause of her absence from the ‘‘ at home.” 

‘* Morning things are always bores to me,”’ she said, with a little 
careless shrug; “ this will be an affair more in my line ’’—and she 
exhibited, rather triumphantly, a similar card to that which had 
delighted Lily, for the Honourable Mrs. Adare’s ball. 

Fred gave an irrepressible start of surprise. ‘‘ How did you 
marace that, Mab? But itis all right: and now Cecy (provided 
you're asked) you can be at no loss for a chaperone; your Aunt 
Power will be delighted.”’ 

‘* Delighted!” interrupted Mab, ‘‘not so sure. I object 
awfully to a string of girls clustering round one woman. I love you 
Cecy, end all that; but I utterly refuse to go in harness with any- 

o What a useless old bother grandmamma has crown; but 
your are not decided enough. You don’t teaze, implore, insist, 
sufficiently.” 

“Well girls are the most selfish, silly, absurd things in crea. 
tion,”’ pronounced Fred, with much emphasis. 

‘** Only that frowning and fuming are not becoming, I should 
be not only silly, but likewise angry, Master Fred,’ retorted 
Mabel, as she arranged, at the mantelpiece mirror, a rebellious lock 
of hair that would not keep the proper curve on her brow. ‘‘ You 
never told me if I were in good looks to-day,” she went on interro- 
gatively. 

“T never admire you much in morning toilette. I would 
suggest, moreover, you are too prodigal of cosmetic. Those eye- 
brows are perfectly stunninz. If you rouged, you would be abso- 
lutely rouge et noir. It would he splendidly effective.’ 

‘** You are bent on being provoking and unflattering ; so I shall 
listen to no more pert remarks, Master Fred. Ah! here comes 
Papa back from the Courts. He must tell me the news before he 
dresses for dinner. He always hears everything.”’ 

As she spoke, Mr. Power entered. He was a bland, easy-going, 
good-natured-looking individual, though invariably found remarkably 
keen and wide-awake in his profession. A smile is, however, an 
agreeable prospect, and his face seldom lacked one. He apparently 
smiled off everything—his client’s remonstrances over big fees —his 
opponents ill-will—even his wife’s chronic and oft-expressed con. 
viction that she had irretrievably tarnished her Macnamara greats 
ness by marrying a man who had to ‘‘ work’’ to live. 

The latest news, papa {”’ 
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‘« Just met the Vigognes. They're off to-morrow to [ondon, to 
remain till after the wedding.”’ 

Mabel frowned. But catching Fred’s amused look, she smoothed 
instantly the angry wrinkles, and asked, nonchalantly, ‘‘ Anything 
else papa ?”’ 

‘Harcourt has purchased an Irish property. In your county, 
Fred,’’ said the incorrigible father, ‘‘ Do you know a place called 
the Abbey ?’’ 

“Tam rather vague as to the topography of my county,’’ re- 
sponded Fred, keeping his eyes fixed mischievously on Mabel. 
“But I believe there exists, somewhere within twenty miles of 
Derrycarne, a dilapidated manor-house bearing the ecclesiastical 
appellation you mention.” 

“Just so. The Australian farmer is turning abbot. Funny 
idea, is it not? Ah!’ (noticing Cecile’s presence for the first 
time), ‘‘ who -” 

“Cecy De Burgh.” 

“ Ah !—exactly !—was just going to say it must be, from the 
likeness to her brother. Hope he is quite well, Miss Cecy, an‘ 
will return home some day as rich as Llarcourt. You reminded 
me of him directly, though I only saw him once ; but it is a special 
faculty of mine never to forget a face.” And Mr. Power smiled 
again. 










Morning. —Night. 





MORNING. 


NIGHT. 


MORNING. 


Hat, blessed morn, thou artist of the sky, 

The sombre cheer of twilight brightens fast ; 
From cloud to cloud thy rosy kisses fly, 

And night’s dark host in grim confusion cast. 
And see thy touch from cloudland now hath passed, 

And snow-clad peak hath caught the new-born clow, 
And beetling crag and pinewood, till at last 

The flood of joyous light doth overflow, 
And wake the valleys into smiles below. 

With one last shiver through the rustling corn, 
The night wind flees, and warmer breezes blow 

The scent of waking flowers to greet the dawn. 


Sweet harbinger of day, bid night depart, 
And shed new light and warmth on every heart. 


NIGHT. 


Oh, murky night, thy chariot wheels roll on 
Along the fading pathway of the day ; 

The hours of light and joy will soon be gone, 
And one. more landmark lost to us for aye. 

Thy gathering squadrons, in compact array, 
Unfold their cloudy banners round thy car, 

Ard o’er the darkened sky assert their sway ; 
Fell conqueror of light, thou dost but mar 

The joy thou sharest not, the brightest star 
Sheds no diffusing ray upon thy gloom ; 

The fickle moon vpon her throne afar 
Is cheerless, cold, and silent as the tomb. 


On, kindly sleep, sole blessing of the night, 
Descend, and speed the hours till sweet daylight. 





W. J. STEW A RT, 
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ITS NATURAL HISTORY AND RESOURCES, 
BY THE EDITOR, 


PART VII, 
MAMM ALI A.—( Continued.) 


A WELL-KNOWN passage in Xenophon’s Anabasis records the 
existence of wild asses in Mesopotamia in the time of Cyrus the 
younger; and during the exploration of the Euphrates, although 
such were not seen, yet evidence was obtained of their existence in 
the same countries in the present day. What few remain of these 
interesting quadrupeds appear to prefer the rocky portions of Central 
Mesopotamia. Mr. Layard obtained a wild ass colt, besides seven 
young ones, from these regions, which he reared at Mosul, in the 
hopes of bringing one home. alive, but they died while young. Dr. 
Gray considers the animal, from an examination of the skins, to be 
the same as the ass without stripes, which has been named Equus 
Hemicnus, and yet to be quite distinct from the animal described 
by Pallas under the same name, and found in the snowy mountains 
of Asia. 

After the camel, the ass, (jihash) may be reckoned the next in 
importance among the Syrian beasts of burthen. Large caravans 
are daily employed in bringing provisions from the villages; they 
serve also for the plough, and within towns; as they assist in various 
kinds of labour, they are seen in every street. The common breed is 
larger than that usually seen in Britain, and another still larger is 
reserved for the saddle. ‘The Damascus ass, with its long body and 
ears and smooth skin, is as great a favourite as the Egyptian ass, 
and is a necessity in "hot countries, where pleasanter means of 
transport and good roads are equal rarities. : 

There are various breeds of that equally useful animal—and still 
more so for long journeys and in mountain countries,—the mule 
(burhl). The trade and commerce carried on between the mari- 
time towns and the neighbouring mountains and inland towns is, 
indeed, mainly carried on by mule caravans, and the mukari or 
muleteers, by whom they are conducted, are reckoned fellows of 
Courage and fidelity. 

It appears from the sculptured monuments of Assyria that mules 
were used in war by the Susians, ridden and caparisoned like 
horses, and harnessed to chariots and carts like the ‘‘ waggons”’ 
spoken of by the prophet Ezekiel, 
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Besides the ordinary word ‘‘ chamor,’’ the Hebrews likewise used 
athon,”’ “saton’’ or “ atun,”’ *¢ olrim para,” “orad,”” and ‘‘oredia,” 
to distinguish races or indicate sexes of asses, “Chamor”’ is supposed 
to designate the common working ass of Western Asia, frequently 
represented on Egyptian monumeuts with panniers on the back, 
usually of areddish colour. It appears to bea domesticated race of 
wild ass of Arabia, Mesopotamia, and Southern Persia, where it jg 
denominated “ghur.’* In Scripture it is distinguished by the name 
“orud” (Job xxxix. 5); and in the Chaldee of Daniel “oredia;” 
both terms being most likely derived from the braying of the animal. 

In its natural state the ass never seeks woods, but frequents 
upland pastures and mountainous and rocky retreats, and it is in 
the habit of standing on the brink of precipices (a practice not 
entirely obliterated in our domestic races), whence with protruded 
ears, it surveys the scene below, often lbraying in extreme excite. 
ment. This habit is graphically depicted by Jeremiah when 
speaking of the “para” (xvii. 6), and the “orud”’ (xlviii. 6), “for he 
shall be like the ass in the desert, and shall not see when good 
cometh ; but shall inhabit the parched places in the wilderness, in 
a salt land, and not inhabited.’’ This is perfectly descriptive of 
that part of Sinjar, where they most abound in the present day. 
Unfortunately the Vulgate has ‘‘ heath ’’ (oror) where we should read 
para and orud, “ wild ass.’ There is no heath in the country. So 
also the second allusion, ‘‘ Flee, save your lives, and be like 
the heath in the wilderness,’ has only its appropriate sense 
restored to it when we read “ wild ass’’ for ‘‘ heath.” 

A white breed of asses is reared, as in olden times, at Bussora or 
Basra, and at Baghdad ; aud a curious custom, known to antiquity 
by the name of “tzachor,”’ still prevails of dyeing them fancifully with 
henna and other colouring matters. What is more absurd 1s that 
asses so painted are more particularly affected by the chief priests, 
and the men of the law, as they appear to have been from the 
earliest times. 

In remote times, ‘‘ Tartak’’ or ‘‘Tarhak’’ was the ass-god 
of the Avim, and “ Yank’’ was the Arabian name of another 
equine divinity, or a different name for ‘‘Tartak.’’ It has also 
been suggested that the idea of (he ass or the horse divinity may be 
preserved to the present day in the image of the borak, or mystical 
camel, which, according to the Koran, bore Muhammad, and is now 
carried in procession at the Nards. It is shaped like a horse, having 
a white body with red legs, a peacock’s tail, and a woman’s head. 

Breeding mules (‘‘ pered’’) is supposed to have originated in 
Western Asia in the time of the first King of Israel. In the time of 
David, to be allowed to ride on the king's own mule was an under 
Stood copcession of great, if not sovereign authority, and several 
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years before the mention of this event all the king's sons already 
rode upon mules. So also one of the Khalifs of Baghdad was sur- 
named ‘‘ the ass”’ in a complimentary sense, as being patient and 
enduring. It does not appear that the Hebrew people—at all 
events, at an early period—bred mules; they appear to have first 
received them from Armenia, the large Persian race being con- 
sidered to be the offspring of the onager and mare, but the most 
beautiful were, no doubt, brought from Bussora, 

Systematists distinguish only two species of camel, (“ gamal” 
in Hebrew and Syr'ac, ‘‘ jemel’’ in Arabic): the Bactrian camel 
Camelus Bactrianus) and the Arabian camel (Camelus Arabicus, 
or dromodarius). The Bactrian camel has two hunches, but 
as the breeders sometimes cut down the foremost hunch soon 
after birth in order to obtain more space for the pack-saddle, 
much confusion has arisen in the description of the different 
varieties. A Bactrian camel appears in the processions of the 
ancient Persian satrapies among the bas-reliefs of Chehel Minar, 
where the Arabian species is not seen. ‘T’he Arabian camel with 
one hump is supposed to be of Western Asiatic or African origin, 
although no kind of camel is figured on any monument of Egypt. 
We find them, however, mentioned in Gen. xii. among the cattle 
given by Pharaoh to Abraham. 

Two very distinct races exist of the Arabian camel; those of 
stronger frame, but slow pace, used to carry burdens varying from 
500 to 700 weight, and travelling little more than twenty-four 
miles per day ; and those of lighter form, bred for the saddle with 
single riders, whereof the fleetest serve to convey intelligence and 
travel at the rate of two hundred miles in twenty-four hours. 
These are the dromedaries, strictly speaking ; but they are locally 
designated by various appellations, as “deldl,’ the best coming 
from Omin, or from the Bisharins, in Upper Egypt ; also “hadjins,”’ 
“ashaari,’’ ‘* maherri,’’ “‘ reches,’’ ‘‘ badis al Herat,’’ ‘* rawahel,”’ 
and ‘‘ racambel,’’ in India, all names more or less implying swift- 
ness, 

Caravans of loaded camels have frequently scouts and flankers 
mounted on these light animals; and in earlier ages, Cyrus and 
others employed them in the line of battle, each carrying two 
archers. The Romans of the third and fourth centuries of our era, 
as appears from the ‘‘ Notitiz,’’ maintained in Egypt and Palestine 
several alee, or squadrons, mounted on dromedaries, probably the 
wars of Belisarius with the Northern Africans had shown their im- 
portance in protecting the provinces which bordered the desert, 
Such was the ale dromedarium at Ammata, in the tribe of Judah, 
and three others in the Thebais. The Macedonians bred and 
trained both horses and camels at Apammaon the Orontes, Bona. 
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parte formed a similar corps, and in China and in India the 
native princes and the old East India Company had them also, 

Russell, well qualified to give an opinion by long residence ip 
Aleppo, describes four varieties of camel as being met with in that 
city: the Turkman, the Arab, the dromedary, and the Bactrian 
camel with two hunches. The Turkman camel is as distinct from 
an Arab camel as a Turkman horse is from an Arabian horse, It 
is larger, stouter, more hairy, and of a darker colour. Its common 
load is about four hundred pounds on each side, and we have met 
caravans of those camels amidst the snows of Taurus. The Arabian 
camel is considerably smaller in size, of a more slender make, less 
hairy, and of a lighter dun colour ; it seldom carries more than two 
hundred and fifty pounds on each side, but can best bear privations 
both of food and water. The cross between the Turkman and the 
Arab is much esteemed as partaking of the good qualities of both, 
and as being very docile. 

The camel—the ship of the desert, as it has been figuratively 
called—is not only useful as a beast of burthen ; its milk is used, 
and its flesh is eaten. A kind of felt, called labeth, is manufactured 
from its hair; the coarser kinds are used for the coverings of tents, 
The Turkmans, Arabs, and Kurds know no other tent, and it is 
impermeable to rain. The finer kinds, sometimes mixed with wool, 
are used for the abbas and common clvaks of the country, and for 
other purposes. It would be difficult for our manufacturers to 
rival these cloaks in durability and resistance to rain. A peasant 
wears the same heavy cloak for years and years. Camel dung is 
also the chief fuel of Arabs and Turkmans. Not so, with the 
Kurds, who are rarely met with away from woods. 

The camel is seen in the Assyrian sculptures, represented 
kneeling and receiving its load, and it is designed with considerable 
truth and spirit. The legs bent under, the tail raised, the foot of 
the man on the neck of the animal to keep it from rising, whilst a 
second adjusts the burden from behind, form a group seen every 
day in the desert and in an Eastern town. ‘The camel saddle, 
too, nearly resembles that still used by the Arabs. 

Among the deer tribe, represented generically by the Biblical 
tcrm “ail,”’ which, with the ‘‘ajal’’ and “ajalah,”’ are the hart 
and hind of our version and of the older commentaries, we find, in 
the first place, the cervus Barbarus, or Barbary stag, which has been 
seen in the desert east of the Dead Sea. This species is in size 
between our red and faliow deer ; is distinguished by the want of a 
bisantler, or second branch, on the horns, reckoning from below, and 
a spotted livery, which is effaced only in the third or fourth year. 
Jt is figured on Egyptian monuments, and is supposed to be the 
*jgral”” or “ajal’’ of the Arabs, the same which has been accused 
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of eating fish; that is, lizards and snakes, a propensity common to 
other species, and similarly ascribed to the Virginian and Mexican 
deer. * 

We have next the stag, or ‘‘maral ’’ of the Tartar nations, 
and “gawaza’’ of Armenia, larger than the stag of Europe, 
clothed with a heavy mane, and likewise destitute of bisantlers. 
This species is met with throughout the mountainous districts of 
Turkey, especially in Kurdistan and Taurus, as also in Persia. 

It is the ‘‘keyik” of the Turks, ‘“‘elen’’ of the Slavonians, 
“lJaphi’’ of the Albanians, ‘‘cerb’’ of the Dacians, and “laphi” 
of the Greeks. The roebuck is the “keyik seghene” or ‘sui. 
ghur” of the Turks, “jiv’’ of the Slavonians, ‘‘ capriora’’ of the 
Dacians, and “ zarkadi”’ of the Greeks. The fallow deer is the 
“jeyran’”’ of the Turks, “ srna’’ of the Slavonians, and * dre’’ of 
the Albanians; one or both of these species were dedicated to the 
local Bona Dea on Mount Libanus. 

The yakmur (Deut. xiv. 5, 1 Kings iv. 23) is said by some not 
to be, as in our version, the “fallow deer,’’ but the Oryx leucorys of 
systematists, and the true oryx of the ancients.+ The eastern Arabs 
still uses the name ‘‘yazmur,”’ although, according to the usage of 
oriental nomenclatures, the terms “aba ’”’ (father) and “bahr”’ (desert) 
aré commonly made part of generic appellations, which in the case 
of the larger antelopes}are also associated with “gau’’ or “bu,’’ 
or cow and ox, forming the terms “ gau-bahrein,”’ “bekr el wash,”’ 
‘el walrus,’’ ‘‘el bukrus,”’ ‘‘ aba harb,” and ‘‘ abu bahr ;’’ and 
especially west of the Nile, “ mahatz targea;’’ while collectively 
“buggera el Almir is used. 

The “leucoryx,’’ which, as its name implies, is white, lives in 
pairs or in small families, and even not unfrequently singly, in the 
mountain ranges, along the sandy districts in the desert of eastern 
Arabia, and on the banks of the great river, feeding chiefly on 
shrubby acacias. According to Mr. Tristram, the “ bekr el wash’’ 
is the Antelope Addan. Oryx Addax, it is supposed, may have 
have been known to the Hebrews by the name of ‘‘ dishon.” It is 
figured on the Egyptian monuments. 

It is believed that some four or five species of gazelles inhabit 
Western Asia and Arabia. They are generically the ‘‘ghazal’’ of the 


eee 





* The large Indian hamadryad (Ophiophagus elaps) in the Zoological 
Society’s Gardens, refused all food save living snakes. 


+ According to the distinguished explorer of Palestine --Lieut. Conder— 
¢ yakmur, translated “fallow deer,” has been found to be the cervus 
eapreolus, or ordinary roebuck. It now gives its name to a valley in the 
ee thickets of the Sheikh Iskander range. The western Arabs may 
ignate the roebuck as yakmur—or yazmur, properly,—and the easteru 
Arabs may have applied the term generically to the oryx or leucoryx. 
Y 
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Tarks, the “ agirnos” or “dorcas”’ of tho Greeks, anl the * tsehi” 
of the Hebrews. The term dorcas was appirently genaralised, so 
as to include the roebuck of Europ2, which was certainly not, as 
in our translation, the “‘tsebi’’ of the Scriptures. The Biblical 

ies, which are clearly included among the “ gazelles,”’ aro Ante. 
lope dorcas, Ariel or Antelope Arabica (Licht), more remotely, 
A. kevella, A. corinna, or “‘ large gazelle,” as Mr. Tristram calls it; 
and for Eastern Arabia, A. cora, while A. subgutturosa may he 
claimed for the northern countries, where the species exists both in 
Asia Minor and in Armenia. As far as the writer’s experience 
extends, Antelopes abound most in Turkey, on the fertile plains of 
what the ancients so graphically termed, “Cilicia Campestris,” 
- where they are to be seen in large herds. In other places the 
wayfarer only comes here and there upon a group of two or three, 
or three or four. 

The ‘‘chamois” or “ysard (Capra rupicapra of Linnens, 
but Antelope rupicapra of more modern systematists, who remove 
it generically to the Antelope tribe, and yet leave to it its specific 
name) rock-goat, is common to almost all the mountain ranges of 
Turkey in Europe and in Asia. The Turks designate it as 
“‘vaban ketjisi,” the Slavonians as “ divlia koza,’’ the Dacians 
as “ petri capuli” or ‘‘ cerbuloni,’’ and the Greeks as “ aigagros” 
or “ agriogida.”’ 

The term “bakar” in Hebrew, “al-bakar” in Arabic, is 
applicable to most ruminating animals, camels excepted; but 
whilst more particularly applied to bovide or beeves’’ it is also used 
in the instance of the larger Antelopes. The ox (“‘aluph,’’) the bull 
(“shor,” Heb., “‘ taur’’ Chaldee, al-taur” Arab. “taurus ”’ Latin, 
and “‘tor’’ in Celtic), the cow, and the buffalo, were, however, always 
among the most important of all clean beasts. The bull, or ox, 1s 
called by the Turks “ yukuz,” by the Slaves ‘‘ vo,” by the Al- 
banians “‘ka,’’ by the Dacians *‘ vodi’’ or “vis.” The cow is 
“inek” in Turk., “krava”’ Sl., ‘‘lispe” Alb., ‘‘ vaca” Dac. 
*‘damala” Gr. The buffalo is “ dumbat’’ in Turk. “‘ bivo’’ SL, 
“ poyalitza ’? Alb., ** bivolu”’ Dac., “ vuvali,”’ Greek. 

The rearing of cattle was encouraged by the people of Israél, 
as also by their neighbours. Judging from Egyptian remains, 
there were two yreat breeds of straight-hacked cattle, the long- 
horned and the short-horned ; and in Upper Egypt there was one 
breed without horns. Another hunched species existed, which 
served to draw chariots yoked in the same manner as the Brab- 

minese bulls of India are at present. This breed is still abundant 
in Nubia, and although it breeds with the common species, it i8 
still considered as distinct under the name of Bos sacer or Indicus. 


Jo Egypt, the straight-backed or common cattle appear, from 
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“Phe same evidence, to have formed a very handsome breed with 
- Junate horns. They were generally spotted black or red upon a 
white ground, and there were besides others white, red, or black. 

all served for common use, but those without red were 
selected when new sacred bulls (“‘ apis’’ or “ mnevis ”) were sup- 
plied ; for they alone could show the marks made by chance or art, 
requisite to fit the animal for the purpose intended. There was, 
besides, a sacred cow, and a black bull was worshipped at Her. 
monthis. \ This, however, is believed to have beén a species of 
gnu, as it\had the hair running the wrong way—perhaps Aigo. 
cerus niger,* 

In Palestine the breed of cattle was most likely in ancient times, 
as it still is, inferior in size to the Egyptian; and provender must 
have been abundant indeed if the number of beasts sacrificed at 
the great Jewish festivals, as related by Josephus, be correct, and 
could be sustained for a succession of years. 

Unless the name be taken synonymously with that of the other 
species, there is not any indication of the buffalo in the Bible, nor 
was the Asiatic species known in Greece till the time of Aristotle, 
who first speaks of it by the name of the Arachosian ox. Nor are 
they-figured in any known monument in either Upper or Lower 

t. : 
em regard to wild oxen ofthe Taurine tribe, there appears to 
no question but that some may at a very remote period have been 
met with in Western Asia. Bones with flints have been discovered 
in limestone brecvia in the valley of the Nahr Kelb, of an ox, re- 
tembling the ox of our peat-mosses, as also of what was probably 

—according to the discoverer, Mr. Tristram, assisted by Mr. Daw- 

kins—of a bison, an animal supposed to be the rém or unicorn of 

our version, and therefore known in Palestine as late as the time 
of Moses. Other bones were also found which may probably be 
assigned to the red déer-or reindeer, and another to an elk. So 
that, after all, the fat bulls of Bashan may have been, not as has 
been suggested, a domestic species allowed to go wild, but a real 
“wild ox, and the rém, an animal with two horns, for already the 
marginal reading of Deut. xxxiii. 17, is “his horns are like the 
horns of a unicorn,” which, if we read rém for unicorn, will be 
sense—whereas an animal cannot have two horns, and be an unicorn 
at the same time—and it and the other Scriptural references become 
perfectly intelligible. 
_ The calf is chiefly interesting from the superstitions connected 
with it in olden times. The most ancient and remarkable notice 
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* + tn is still a sacred animal among the Sbilluks who dwell on the 
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in the Scriptures on this head is that of the golden calf, which was 
cast by Aaron from the ear-rings of the people. The next refers wp 
an event which occurred ages after, when Jeroboam, King of 
Tsrael, set up two idols in the form of a calf, the one in Dan, the 
other in Beth-el. This almost incomprehensible degradation of 
human reason was, no doubt, originally derived from Egypt, where 
the Israelites during their sojourn had seen the image of a sacred 
calf carried in solemn pomp at the head of marching armies, such 
as may still be seen depicted in the procession of Rameses the 
Great. It was, moreover, a symbolic worship, representing the 
sun's first entrance into Taurus, or, according to Von Hammer, the 
mysterious anima mundi, the Nabathzan secret of secrets, or the 
begivning and return of everything. Baal was in a similar manver 
worshipped in the form of a beeve, and Moloch is said to have had 
u calf’s or a steer’s head. A similar divinity also belonged 
to the earliest Indian, Greek, and even Scandinavian mythologies, 

Two varieties of cow are common to Syria: one of a large size, 
with a thin belly and long slender legs, like the figures of that 
animal often seen on antique intaglios; the other considerably 
smaller in bulk. There are but few black cattle to be seen near 
Aleppo, and they serve chiefly for the plough and water wheels, for 
the Jews and Muhammadans seldom orever eat beef; yet it is 
tolerably good in quality at all seasons, but in highest perfection 
at the end of harvest. Veal (‘‘adjel’’) is seldom brought to 
market. 

Goats (‘‘ ketji”’ of the Turks, ‘‘ koza”’ of the Slaves, “ kets” 
or “kitz”’ of the Albanians, “ capra”’ of the Dacians, and “ aigida” 
of tne Greeks) are more common in Turkey thanin Europe. They 
are of asmall breed with long silky hair, and of a white, black, 
and yellowish-brown colour, said to have come from Egypt, which 
has very short horns. They are bred for their milk, their hair and 
skins, and are seldom eaten, except as kids. 

Forming, as it did, a principal part of the Hebrew flocks, the 
goat is alluded to in Scripture under a variety of names, as ‘‘ ez,” 
“chasiph,” “ attud,’’ etc., “aza” in Phosnician, “izza” in Chaldee, 
and “‘ jidda” or “‘ hedzjaz”’ in Arabic. The races either known to 
or kept by the Hebrew people were probably—1, The domestic 
Syrian long-eared breed ; 2d, the Angora, or rather Anadoli breed, 
with very long hair; 3d, the Kigyptian breed, with small spiral 
horns; and 4th, a breed from Upper Egypt, without horns and 
peculiar physiognomy, which is represented with great precision in 
the earlier Egyptian monuments. Two marked varieties of goaté 
(“maz jidda,” “‘tiz” or “tees,”) are commonly met with i 
Syria in the present day, one differing very little from the British, 
$he other not less remarkable for the length of its pendulous ea 
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than the sheep are for the enormous size of the tails. The black 
~ and yellow goat with long hair constitutes a picturesque object, as 
geen browsing among rocks and shrubs by the way-side. The great 
Jeathern bottles to hold water or wine are made from goat skins, 
andthe Persian caps are mostly manufactured from the skin of 
kids. , 
. Besides the domestic goats, Western Asia, more especially 
Taurus and Kurdistan, are tenanted by one or more wild species, 
all large and vigorous mountain animals, resembling the ‘‘ ibex”’ or ‘ 
“houquetin”’ of the Alps. Of these, Southern Syria, Arabia, 
Sinai, and the borders of the Red Sea, possess at least. one species 
known to the Arabs by the name of “ beden”’ or ‘* beddan,’’ and 
“taytal’’—the Capra Sinaitica of Ehrenberg. Mr. Tristram met 
with this species of wild goat at En-gedi or Ain-jidda, which from 
its name ‘‘spring of the goat ’’ (or as some have it ‘‘ of the kid’’), 
must have been its favourite habitat from the days of David. The 
same traveller saw numbers of them in the Wady Sudair, also 
3 near the Dead Sea. It is the ‘‘jaal”’ or ‘‘ jal,’’ plural * jalim,”’ of 
) 1, Sam. xxiv. 2, Job xxxix. 1, Ps. civ. 18, and Prov. vy. 19. 
The “kaik” or ‘ kaiji’’ of Taurus is described by the late Prof. 
: Ed. Forbes (*‘ Trav. in Lycia,’’ p. 62) as identical with the ibex 
(Capra ibex) ot Switzerland. The wild goat of Crete, he says, is 
1 also the same animal. In the month of October, 1841, Mr. 
) Hoskyn met a herd of them on the summits of Massicytus, travel- 
ling in single file over the stcep rocks at an elevation of nine 
" thousand feet. They are equally numerous in Taurus and Kur- 
" distan, This animal is known. to the Turks as “dagh” or ‘‘ tagh 
y ketjisi,”” and to the Greeks as ‘ platuni.”’ 
, Sheep (“ kouyun ”’ of the Turks, “ ovtza”’ of the Slavonian;, | 
h “delle’’ of the Albanians, ‘‘ ve’’ of the Dacians, ‘‘ arni’’ of the 
id Greeks, “‘runnam”’ in Arabic, with whom mutton is “lahhem,’) 
are the Companions of nip throughout Turkey, and constitute the 
chief meat diet of its inhabitants. They are almost always white, 
_ black sheep being rarely met with, and are of a rather small size. 
The Dacian sheep have spiral horns, and they, or rather their wool, : 
Constitutes one of the principal resources of the country. The 
most remarkable race is, however, the large-tailed sheep of Syria, 
and of which the most extraordinary accounts have been given by 
travellers, Leo Africanus, for example, speaks of a sheep’s tail 
Weighing eighty pounds; Symon Simion is satisfied with seventy ; 
reduces the estimate to 20 or 30 pounds; and Russell, a 
Competent authority, says from 15 to 20 pounds. According to the 
latter, the shepherds sometimes fix a thin piece of board on the 
under part of the tail to preserve it irom injury, and to this board 
Me alco sometimes added small wheels; when.e we have the slury 
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of the Oriental sheep, as related by Herodotus, Ludolphus, and 
others, being under the necessity of having carts to carry their 
tails. 


The normal animal—the wild sheep—Ovis tragelaphus or 
barbatus—the ‘‘ kebsch’’ of the Arabian and Egyptian mountains 
—from which all or the greater part of the western domestic races 
are assumed to be descended, still exists in the high regions of 
Taurus and of the Kurdish mountains, and is readily distinguished 
from two or three other wild species bordering on the same region, 
Mr. Layard was, however, assured by the Chaldean Nestorian 
mountaineers, that there were no less than three distinct varieties 
of wild sheep in their own little-explored Alpine recesses. What 
breeds the earliest shepherd tribes reared can now only be inferred 
from negative characters, yet they are sufficient to show that they 
were the same, or nearly so, as the common horned variety of Egypt, 
Western Asia, and continental Europe,—in general white, but 
occasionally black, although there was on the Upper Nile a speckled 
race ; and soearly as the time of Aristotle the Arabians possessed 
a rufous breed, another with a very long tail, and, above all, the 
celebrated broad-tailed sheep. 

A species of wild sheep dwells in Sinai and stony Arabia, as 
also in the Mokattan rocks, near Cairo, which is frequently repre. 
sented and hieroglyphically named in the Egyptian mcnuments, 
and which is supposed to be the “ zemer ’’ of Deut. xiv. 5, rendered 
in our version ‘‘ chamois ;’’ in the Vulgate and Septuagint, “came. 
leopard;” and by Luther, supposed to be the elend or elk. It 1s called 
**kebsch ”’ by the Arabs, is a fearless climber, exceeds in size the 
domestic sheep, and, instead of wool, is covered with close, fin», 
rufous hair. 1t is the “mouffion d’ Afrique,’’ and ‘‘moufflon a man- 
chettes ’’ of French writers. Lesson systematises it as Ovis (rage. 
laphus, and makes the Ovis aries ur Capra ammon of Linnaus 
pach fountain-head of the domestic breeds. (Manuel de Mamma. 

2) 

Considering that the domestication of wild animals is the first 
and essential step towards civilisation—that by taking away the 
' necessity of hunting for daily existence it gives man time for other 
industrious pursuits, and at once removes him from the savage to 
a more or less intellectual condition,—European nations should feal 
that they owe a debt to Western Asia which they cannot repay 10 
liberally in kind by doing their utmost to give life and energy # 
an effete government, and, above all, by protecting, educating, and 
helping poor and oppressed peoples. It is also remarkable, as com. 
pared with what was done in ancient times, how little las been 
accomplished in modern times with all our Zovlogical Societies and 
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Jardins d’Acclimatation to reclaim animals from a wild to a 
domestic state. 


‘It may be inferred, from what is observed on the monuments of 
Egypt and Assyria, that the domestic races of the most anciently 
civilised people were the same as what are still found in the 
countries which they inhabited. We have cursorily noticed this in 
regard to Egypt in connection with the leading species; and on the 
Assyrian monuments are to be seen, in like manner, sheep, goats, 
oxen, horses, mules, and camels. The sheep are of the two known 
kinds, the comuion and the large broad-tailed variety. The goats 
have long spiral horns. The oxen are of the two kinds, one dis. 
tinguished by horns curved towards the back of the head, the other 
having the horns projecting in front. It is possible, Mr. Layard 
suggests, that the distinction marks the buffalo and the common 
ox. The horses of the Assyrians, as far as can be judged from 
the sculptures, were well formed and apparently of noble blood. 
Thete is every reason to believe that the Assyrian horses wero 
celebrated at a very early period, and that the Egyptians were 
chiefly indebted in remote times to the countries watered by the 
Euphrates and the Tigris for their horses. Both kinds of camels, 
the one-humped and the two-humped, are also faithfully pourtrayed 
in the Assyrian sculptures.: The latter is on the obelisk, und evi. 
dently came from afar. The dromedary was ridden in war by a 
people conquered by the Assyrians, probably the Arabs. 

Amiong the wild animals represented in the same sculptures, 
we have the lion, the wild bull, the stag, the gazelle, the ibex, and 
the hare. On the monuments of Nineveh, the triumphs of the 
King over the lion are deemed no less worthy of record than his 
victories over his enemies. ‘The lion of the sculptures is furnished 
with a long and bushy mane. The wild bull, from its frequent re. 
presentation in the bas-reliefs, appears to have been considered 
scarcely less formidable and nobler game than the lion. The ibex, 
Mr. Layard says, was evidently a sacred animal, as it is carried by 
the winged figures, and is frequently introduced as an ornament. 


. Astag, also, borne by a winged priest or divinity, was spotted like 


the fallow deer of our parks. A hunting-scene was represented on 
the walls of Khorsabad, in which hares figured as objects of the 
chase. We have also the representation of a jungle of high weeds, 
in which are seen a stag with its hinds, and a wild sow with its 
young. These animals are designed with great spirit. 

The elephant, the rhinoceros, an Indian bull, the large Indian 
antelope, and four quadrumana appear, as before noticed, among 
the trophies of foreign conquest on the celebrated obelisk found at 
Kalah Shirkat. 


The Rev, Wm, Houghton argues we have geen the presence of 
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the celebrated A/acacus silenus, as well as of Preshyter entellus amotig 
the monkeys. The bear, he says, is the Ursus Suriacus; the hare, 
the Lepus Sinaiticus ; the wild bull, probably Bos primigenius of the 
tertiary (quarternary ?) period ; the wild goat, Capra Sinaitica ; the 
wild sheep Capra or Caprovis orientalis ; the wild deer, Cervus Meso- 
potamicus, and other species as C. elaphus and C. maral or Persian 
deer; the wild ass, Equus hemippus, and the elephant, Elephas 
Indicus. The rhinoceros is called on the black obelisk of Shal. 
maneser, “ the ox from the river Saceya.” 
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INTUITION AND INDUCTION. 


PART II, 


Havinc traced the intuitive method of thought to its ultimate ethical 
development, we turn to the inductive method. The inductive, or 
as it is sometimes termed, the historical, method is well-known as 
the method adopted by modern science, and is the outcome of that 
long course of study of the phenomena of nature which, begun by 
the philosophers of ancient Greece, and continued by those vf the 
middle ages, is bearing such rich fruit in our own days. ‘rhe 
peculiar features of this method are familiar to most of us. It is 
based entirely on the investigation of the phenomena of any subject 
under examination. It admits hypotheses as tentative explanations, 
but subjects them to vigorous verification; and any hypothesis 
which does not accord with the facts as they come to light is 
immediately rejected. A speculative theory, as a fixed starting. 
point of inquiry, is a thing unknown to induction. 

The results of an investigation conducted on this method are 
manifestly purely historical, Phenomena form an endless chain of 
causes and effects, and the aim of induction—or using its synonym, 
science—is to give an accurate exposition of the order in which 
phenomena are observed to present themselves. Such an exposi. 
tion is termed the law of the phenomena. And since phenowena 
are found to interact not singly merely, but in groups, the laws of 
one such group may again be considered as a single phenomenon, 
and compared with the laws of another group. Thus the phenomena 
of falling matter upon the earth, and of the revolution of the planets 
ofour system round the-sun, are united under the law of gravity ; 
and heat, itself a generalisation of varied phenomena, is found 
to stand in a definite relation to motion, which again is the gene- 
ralisation of other groups of phenomena. The final result of 
scientific investigation in any field would therefore be a grand 
sequence of causes and effects, in which each phenomenon would 
find its own proper place, its causes and its effects—in fact, its 
Connection, forwards and backwards with all other phenomena, 
would be exactly known. From this knowledge would naturally 
follow the power of prevision; for knowing the phenomena that 
how are, we could, from our knowledge of the way in which like 
phenomena had acted in the past, infer their results in the futuro, 

In the field of our special attention—ethics—such a result 

Would take the shape pf a complete code of conduct. Supposing the 
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aim of our conduct to be known, there would be no difficulty in 
ascertaining the lines of conduct which would in each individual 
case conduce most directly to thatend. Such a code would, indeed, 
reduce the ascertaining of conduct toa simple mathematical process, 
there is no reasor, in fact, why it should not be followed by a cal. 
culus, which should put it in the power of every man to deduce his 
own conduct from the general formulz which had been ascertained 
for society. 

Such an operation, however, is not likely to be performed for a 
long time tocome. Descending from tlie lofty ground of possibility, 
let us inquire as to the probable practical value of science in ethics 
for us of the present and future generations. 

Scientifically man admits of investigation from two points of 
view ; as an organism in rejation to society, and as an organism in 
himself. Man in relation to society is receiving treatment at the 
hands of the new science of sociology, whose province it is to inves. 
tigate the phenomena of society 2s a whole. Sociology examines 
the origin and growth of social institutions; their foundations in the 
character of society, and the reaction produced on that character by 
the institutions. In fact, the work of sociology will be the study of 
the genesis and progress of human society. Thus wiil be collected 
a vast and ever-increasing amount of exact knowledge concerning 
the influences of various social habits and institutions in the past, 
knowledge which in those cases where individuals have a direct share 
in guiding social movements, cannot but be of great value in 
directing their judgment as to the value of existing or proposed 
institutions. And since no act can strictly speaking be said to have 
no influence, however remote, upon the evolution of society, it will 
perhaps be one of the greatest benefits of sociology that it will place 
in a far clearer light than at present the relation of the individual 
to the social life. Many actions which are commonly thought to 
have no meaning except for the individual doer of them, are really 
fraught with grave consequences to society. A striking illustration 
of this is shown in political economy, the study of which makes it 
clear that a matter so apparently quite of the individual as marriage 
has avery direct influence upon the equilibrium of the laws of 
labour. 

Viewed as an organism in himself, man is subjected to analysis by 
physiology and psychology. From physiology we learn the laws of 
the material side of the human organism. Conduct applies to the 
material as well as to the mental part of man; we cannot separate 
the one from the other. Already tke effects upon the bumat 
frame of indulgence in gross passions are well-known and con 
demned. What is true on a large scale is true also on a small; 


end the gradual advance of physiology will doubtless glow us that 
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maby things now deemed by us of little account, are really of 
great importance in making us better or worse members of society. 

From psychology we learn the laws of our mental side. These 
Jaws directly affect questions of education and moral training. 
Though, from their very complexity, less cognisable than the laws 
of matter, some of the greater laws of mind are already known. 
For the most part, however, our methods are at present einpirical ; 
and we may, therefore, look for a corresponding impetus when 
psychology shall furnish us with more exact knowledge. 

There is yet a kind of common or border-land between pliysio- 
logy and psychology, consisting of both sciences interwoven, anl 
dealing with the important question of the mens sana in corpore 
sano. That is to say, of the influence of hal-its and condition of 
body on the development and healthful state of the mind; aad of 
the influence, again, which regular or irregular exercise and zoutrol 
of the mind has upon the body. 

The results of the investigation of man in himself, as an 
individual, form a necessary complement to sociology. With a 
knowledge of the end to be obtained, is necessary also a knowledge 
of the means best adapted for obtaining that end. 

From this slight sketch some idca will, it is to be hoped, be 
gained of the important contributions which science will make to 
our ethical apparatus. Ethical science is like a map, on which at 
first only the more important-confermations are shown, but on which 
more and more detail is gradually but surely added, till at Jast the 
picture is complete. And though in ethics perfection is, from the 
nature of the case, impossible, yet one cannot doubt that here, to», 
science will accomplish results as great as in the physical sciences. 

We are now in a position to face the question proposed at the 
outset :—the relation of science to intuition. What are the aims 
of science? Will she still keep to the old paths, or will she strike 
out new ones for herself? On the answer to this question depends 
our attitude towards this new learning. 

In all human reasoning there must be some datum, some point 
ofagreement from which argument can start. Such a datum in 
physics is Matter. Its origin, the reason of its mauifestation under 
certain laws and not under other conceivable ones, are questions 
unanswerable. Matter exists, and its laws are the highest generali- 
sation yet known of all the varied phenomena of nature. Matter 
as at present known is the limit of scientific investigation in that 
direction ; and because it is so, because to our preseat methods it 
Presents the feature of finality, we accept it without question as 
the basis of our reasoning. It is possible, of course, to speculate on 
the origin of matter, or even to conceive of its non-existence. No 
one, however, would allow such speculations to lead him to act in 
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contradiction to the ascertained laws of matter. Ifany one did he 
would immediately receive punishment at the hands of the laws he 
transgressed. 

Such a fundamental datum in ethics is the idea of society. Of 


’” 


its ‘‘ antecedents ’’ we know nothing. This only can we say: that 
society is a law of human existence, of which the contrary js 
unthinkable. The transgression of the law of social existence 
would destroy the differentia between man and the animals: man 
unsocial would no Jonger be man. Different forms of society there 
are, and will no doubt continue to be; but the principle of organic 
gregariousness, if one may call it so, still remains. 

There is, therefore, no alternative for science but to accept this 
principle as the basis of all ethical reasoning. This involves, as its 
corollary, the subordination of the individual to the social orzauism, 
without which society could not exist. The welfare of society, is then, 
the scientific aim of ethics. By society is meant, not that limited 
collocation of human beings which we term one’s Courtry, or neigh- 
bours, or family; but the whole race of mankind, of which each 
such collocation mav be considered as a member. Tvs is the 
society for whose welfare we. are to act. Manifestly, our activity 
will chiefly iie among some smaller collocation ; and the apparatus 
which science will put into our hands for directing ourselves we 
have alieady seen. 

If now the reader will recall to his memory the results at which 
we arrived in discussing intuition, he will have little difficulty ia 
apprehending the relation between it and induction. We saw 
intuition seize one after another the deeper springs of action; we 
observed it passing by all minor matters of ethics, and conceutrating 
its whole strength on the enunciation of right motive. We saw 
the final result of this in the command, ‘‘ Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself.’” This we found to imply, under any inter. 
pretation of the words, that in the recognition of the claims of 
society lay the performance of our “ duty,”’ that which it is “ right” 
that we should do. 

Incidentally we saw that intuition provided a moral code,* and 
we perceived also the reason why the old code was never revised 
or replaced by a new one. Another reason, however, had great 
influence bere. This is the slight change in social formations 
between the time of formulation of the code and the time of the 
end of intuition; so that the rules which applied to the earlier 
period applied almost equally well to the latter, and any deficiency 
in the code was consequently felt lightly, if at all. 

In this paper we have traced the course of scientific procedure 
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* In this case, the “ Ten Commandments,” 
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in ethics, and have found it to result in the postulate of the welfare 
of society as the aimof conduct. The impossibility of any other 
basis of ethics than this has become clear. So far, therefore, as the 
basis of conduct, motive, is concerned, there is a complete agreement 
between intuition and induction. They view conduct from two 
different standpoints; but their conclusions, though differently 
expressed, are in substance, identical: and their two-fold view of 
conduct contains in it the reconciliation of the ‘‘ good’’ and the 
“useful.’? The welfare of society is ‘‘ gcod”’ from. the standpoint 
ofintuition; ‘‘ useful’’ from that of induction. But both agree 
in making that welfare their ain. 

At the contluence of these two mighty streams of thought we 
are now standing ; and casting our glance forward into the future 
we can see them rolling on in unison. As the face of society 
changes more and more from the simple pastoral life which gave 
intuition its birth, the deficiencies -of the old moral code will be 
supplied by science. The old commandments will ever remain as 
venerable Jandmarks of ethics, but they will be supplemented by 
inductive research. On the other hand, induction, when unable, 
as often it will be, to individualise its general rules sufficiently to 
make them applicable to individuals, will be supplemented by 
intuition, whose inner light, fed and strengthened by increased 
stores of knowledge, will illuminate with ever greater brilliancy the 
path of duty. 

J. FENTON, 
























CHLORAL. 


“ Gestorben istder Terrgott oben, 
Und Unten ist der Teufel todt.” 


I was reading Heine’s sad verse, 
For I could not go to sleep ; 


'* Here’s your Chloral,”’ said the sick nurse, 
_ And I took it like a sheep. — 


What? eh ? oh! hang it! bother ! 
It can’t be as you say, 

My wife’s own dearest mother, 
With the butler run away ? 


A woman almost saintly ! 
Sung hymns to sweetest tunes ! 
What’s that you whisper faintly, 
The butler’s bagged the spoons ? 


T’ll have him hanged and whip her— 
Why, both my shoes are gone! 

Here’s a top-boot and a slipper! 
What’s that you say he’s done ? 





My partner Jones absconded ! 

Cash yone, as I’m a sinner, 
Why he yesterday responded 
At a missionary dinner ! 






Give me a pen and paper ; 
I'll stop his game, I think— 

No, not that blotting.paper ! 

Confound it, where’s the ink ? 


You dare to say our Vicar 
Was actually seen 

Very much the worse for liquor 
Upon the village green ; 


That the bishop took a shilling 
To hush the matter up. 








Chioral. 


They then spent the coin in swilliny, 
And the dean, too, took a sup ; 


I’ve got my clothes together, 
I’m off! By Jove 1’ not! 
Before this day I never 
My pantaloons forgot ! 


What’s that you say, you gaby? 
Our nurse for twenty year 

Is sitting on the baby, 
With a grin from ear to ear! 


Hullo! just what I dreaded— 
With sorrow I shall die! 

I’m getting quite light-headed, 
By Jingo, I can fly / 


I flap my hands discreetly, 

And hold my breath quite tight ; 
And up I go so sweetly, 

Like a seraph fair and bright. 


I hook on to the ceiling, 
And float there while I think ; 

What’s become of the proper feeling ? 
Has the whole world turned to drink ? 


The strangest, maddest feeling, 
The timid one’s go wrong, 
And suddenly in crime 
Come out so very strong / 


What groan was that you uttered ? 
Tell me again, I said; 

A solemn voice now muttered, 
** Don’t you know the devil’s dead ? 


The news shocks sinners even ; 
But most on saints must tell, 
Who never truly wished for Heaven, 


But only dreaded Hell ! 


And az these words were mumbled, 


My powers of flight gave way, 





And down and down I tumbled, 
Oh, fifty miles away ! 

















I woke, and by my sick-bed, 
There stood the kindly nurse ; 

*¢ I’ve tumbled many a mile,’’ I said. 
Said she, “‘ You’re none the worse !”’ 


‘Oh, tell me, where’s my mother-in-law ?”’ 
‘‘She’s singing saintly tunes !’’ 
** And tell me where’s the butler ?”’ 


“ He’s counting out his spoons.” 


** And the parson, is he sober ?”’ 
“Oh, he never takes a drop !”’ 

** And Jones, the vile old robber ?’’. 
** He’s attending to the shop,”’ 


“ My baby did she throttle ? 
** Oh, do net say it’s dead.” 
‘It’s going to have the bottle, 
And Jane will see it fed,’’ 


‘* Oh, nurse !”’ I sighed half crying, 
“Tt’s an awful thing to say, 

“T’d be glad, if I were dying, 
That the devil’s alive to-day.’’ 


J. T. W. Bagor. 
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NAVIGATION OF THE ALBERT NYANZA. 


Tre successful exploration of the Albert Nyanza is, after the navi- 
gation of the Victoria Nyanza by Stanley, and the discovery of the 
river Congo outlet by Cameron, one of the most important additions 
made to the geography of Central Africa since the first discovery of 
the lakes by our own gallant countryman, 

The exploration was due to the initiative of Colonel Gordon, 
M. Romolo Gessi, the successful navigator, being upon the Colonel’s 
staff, and the boats with which the exploration was effected were 
brought up by the commander of the expedition. 

M. Gessi started with two boats from Duffili, on the Upper 
Nile, on the 8th of March, accompanied by the well-known Italian 
traveller, Piaggia, and a crew of Arabs, and he reached Magungo, 
on the Albert Nyanza, on the 80th of the samemonth, From this 
point, he visited the falls of Naruma (or Murchison Falls), which 
are not far distant ; and-the point below the falls appears, as we 
had previously heard from- Sir Samuel Baker, their discoverer, to 
be a very extraordinary place; for the noise made at night-time by 
the hippopotami, crocodiles, great fish, and beasts of prey, was so 
great as to almost drown the sound of the falling waters. Piaggia 
quitted the boats at this place to explore the course of the Victoria 
Nile, so we may soon expect further information as to the extent 
and character of Lake Ibrahim, discovered by Long Bey, between 
the Victoria Nyanza and ihe Albert Nyanza. Colonel Gordon’s 
defeat. and expulsion of Raba Rega, the hostile king of Unyoro, 
or Kittara, will, to a great extent, deprive this exploration of its 
previous difficulties and dangers. 

Gessi started, on the 12th of April, to circumnavigate the 
Albert Nyanza, and he was nine days in carrying’ out his purpose. 
The details which have as yet reached us are very meagre, but of 
great importance. It appears thai the lake is in reality only 140 
‘miles in length by 50 in breadth : so that Speke’s’first designation 
of the “little Luta Nziga,”’ is not, after all, so far wrong. On the 
eastern side there are some available harbours,* but on the western 
shores the mountains come down abruptly to the water. No great 
fiver (always excepting the Victoria Nile) was found flowing into 





* Mr. Stanley, who appears to have marched from King Mtesa’s capital, 
across country to the Albert N yanza at the head of his own force and 2000 
‘pearmen of Uganda, and pitched his camp upon the shores of the lake at a 
Place called Unyampaka, named one of these large inlets, where he was 
camped, “Peatrice Gulf,” after Her Royal Highness Princeas Beatrice. Mr, 
*¥, when last beard of, was marching towards Ujiji, whence he proposed 

a 
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the lake ; so Sir Samuel Baker must have been misled by play of 
light when he fanciel that he saw, from his standpoint near 
Magungo, great rivers flowiaz into the lake from the opposite 
distant coast. The expedition encountered strong gusts of wind, 
and had at times to strugzle against a heavy sea, which terrified 
the Arabs, accustomed only to 1iver navigation; but Gessi, who 
had navigated the Black Sea, carried them through in safety ; and 
the boats, built by Samuda, proved themselves to be in every way 
effective. 

The southern extremity of the lake was low, and covered with 
forests, chiefly of the ambatch plant, which flourishes only in 
eighteen inches to two feet of water. ‘lhe explorer did not see any 
junction between the mountains on the east of the lake and those 
on the west at this point, and he therefore came to the conclusion 
that there may be, as Sir Samuel Baker was informed, a chain of 
Jakes and marshes extending between Tanganyika and Like 
Albert. Part of this district may, indeed, have been inundated in 
Sir Samuel Baker’s time, if the eye could penetrate such remote 
distances, whence the extent which he gave approximatively to the 
lake. 

Captain Burton, who has always held, with Sir Samuel Baker, 
to the theory of a communication between the two lakes—at all 
events at certain seasons of the year—still advocates upon this (in 
a letter to the Athenzum, No. 2543), that Tanganyika is a lake 
with two outlets, but that the outlet to Albert Nyanza is blocked 
up by papyrus and other plants. On the other hand, Dr. Behm 
writes, with a sketch of Gessi’s of the Upper Nile, from Duffili to 
Lake Albert, forwarded to the Geographical Society of Paris (July 
5, 1876), that, contrary to the opinions advanced by Burton and 
Baker, there is positively no communication whatever with Tan- 
ganyika. 

It is obvious that if such communication exists, even only at the 
period of flood, and as information to that effect was obtained from 
the Arabs, there is still much probability in its favour; the sources 
of the Nile would be where Livingstone first reached a northerly 
water-shed at Moi Tawa, north of Lake Nyassa. But if no sucht 
communication exists, these sources must lie at the head of Stan- 
ley’s Shimiiyii ; its tributaries—the Monunguh, Luwamberri, and 
Duma rivers, flowing from the eastern slopes or spurs of the snow- 











to re-visit the Albert Nyanza by way of Lake Tanganyika. This is just one 
of the points which it is most desirable to settle satisfactorily and finally. 
Mr. Stanley certainly deserves the highest credit for his pluck aud perse 
verance in exploring the Lake Regions, and for the ability shown in holding 
his own among hostile savages without assistance from any government 


whatsoever, 
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clad Kilimanjaro, Mount Kenia, Obal, and other “ Fahs,’’ or cul. 
 minating points of the great mountain chain of the Himadu, of 
Brun, of Rollet, Tremaux (Esquisse de |’ Afrique), and Beke, into 
the Victoria Nyanza. The point most in favour of the latter view 
of the case is that these mountains represent the Tes Selenes orvs 
of Ptolemy (Geo. lib. iv. cap. ix. 8.8., edit. Bertii p, 185), which 
should be translated ‘‘moon mountains” or “ white mountains,”’ 
rather than “ mountains of the moon,’’ and whence the Alexan- 
drine geographer made the waters of the Nile descend. These 
points have been previously discussed in the pages of the New 
Monthly Magazine, and it is clear that every successive exploration 
adds to the evidence before accumulated, that there are no ‘‘ moon 
mountains,”’ as advocated by the lamented Captain Speke, south of 
the Albert Nyanza.* 

Next, if not of still greater interest and importance than the 
determination of thé limits and character of this great African lake, 
comes the positive information that the Upper Nile divides into 
two branches after leaving the lake, about a hundred miles south 
of Duffili, one branch constituting the Nile of Gondokoro, the 
other, over 200 yards in width, flowing to the north-west. It had 
long been suspected, from the rivers discovered west of the Nile 
by various and successive explorers, that there were two outlets 
from Albert Nyanza, from the lake itself, or from the river flowing 
out of it—and this point has also been often previously discussed 
in our pages. Colonel Gordon and Lieutenant Chippendale had 
previously reported, from information derived from the natives, 
that the Nile divided into two channels after leaving the Albert 
Nyanza, or that ‘‘ it left that lake by two channels,” but where the 
Western stream rejoined the main river was still doubtful. 

It has been hastily advocated by some that this north-westerly 
river is the same as the Uelle or Welle of Schweinfurth, and the 
Kubanda of Barth—the latter a supposed tributary to the Congo, 
but both tributaries, it has also been conjectured, to the central lake 





* There are, however, in this region, the so-called “ Blue Mountains,” rising 
to an elevation of some 7000 feet, west and south-west of the Albert Nyanza, 
as also Mfumbiro, supposed to attain an altitude of 10,000 feet south-east of 
the lake ; and Stanley appears, from’ the reports in the Daily Telegraph, to 

ve visited a mountain in the same regions, called Gambaragara, upon 
whose lofty uplands dwelt a strange tribe of pale-faced people. ‘These, how- 
ever, are not snow-clad mouutains, or of “moon-like” whiteness. Mr. 

ley, looks upon the Kagera river (Speke’s Kitangule), as “the true 
Parent of the Victoria Nile.” This may be so far correct—it may be the 
est tributary, it spreads more, and opens into large lacustrine expanses — 
Yet it may not present the most remote sources, which we still expect will be 
ree with to the east or south-east, and not to the west, or south-weat of the 
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heard of by Poncet and Piaggia, as the Matuassat, the Muato. 
Yamoo of D’Anville—and which, again, is supposed t> supply a 
tributary rather to Lake Tsad, or the Benuwe branch of the Nizer 
than to the Congo. Colonel Gordon appears to think that this 
north-west branch, which he designates as the Yeh or Iaie (the 
same as the laie of Peney), or Bahr Jemit,* and which is navigable 
as far as Eliab, falls into lake Jak or Djak, and joins the Nile at 
the point where the Bahr Zaraf leaves it. 

But this would appear to be only one of its mouths or outlets, 
for successive explorers, as more particularly-the Messrs. Precih 
(Carte du Cours Moyen des Deux Nils, 1860), Petherick and Peney 
found the whole country south of Lakes Na and Jak, and of the 
Bahr al Ghazal, to be intersected by rivers, canals, and lakes. It 
appears, indeed, to be an inland delta. The Babr Jair, or Nam, 
appears to be the largest, and may be an outlet of the north.west 
branch of the Nile. Petherick long ago described the Giraffe 
river as being a branch of the Nile (Egypt, the Soudan, &c., 
p. 861.) It may be the same with other intervening rivers and 
canals. The Gazelle lake, it is to be observed, is estimated by 
Petherick as being in the season of the flood 180 miles in length by 
60 in width (p. 388). It is, therefore, a greater reservoir of the 
Nile waters than the Albert N yanza. 

As to the Uelle or Welle of Schweinfurth, it appears to be the 
same as the Babura or Bahr Bura of others, also called Bahr 
Mumbutu, just as the upper portion of the Jur is designated as 
the Bahr Kakunda, and the lower is known to the Arabs as the 
Babr al Ghazal. 

It appears to have been Schweinfurth’s opinion that the Welle 
had its origin in the mountains west of the Albert Nyanza. Others 
have argued that it came from the north-west corner of that lake, 
and now it is suggested that it is a prolongation of the north-west 
branch of the Nile. Considering the amount of drainage effected 
by the delta of the Bahr al Ghazal, the first opinion appears most 
likely to be the correct one. 

But opposed to this view of the case is the remarkable fact 
that the ancients and the old Arab geographers, more especially 
al Edrisi and Abu’lfada, alike state that the Nile divides into en 
Egyptian and an Ethiopian river. This would seem to intimate 
that the north-west branch flowed to Lake Tsad, the Benuwe branch 
of the Niger, or to the Congo. The fact of there being two 
branches to the Nile below Albert N yanza remains under aby 
circumstances an extraordinary hydrographical phenomen. 


* Long Bey makes the Yeh river a congeries of streams, where seen by 
bim a little south of the parallel of Gondokoro,”—Bull, de la Soc. de Gem 


graphie, Oct, 1870, 
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JOHN CHRISTOPHER. 


TuERE was a gleam of sunshine over the meadows in spite of the 
April shower ; and after the showera rainbow, which, arching over 
the village church, lost itself among the branches of the distant tree- 


Suddenly the passing bell began to toll. 

“Who's dead ?’’ asked Mrs. Minton, pausing, as she worked 
herself backward and forward in her chair. “I didn’t know any 
ove in the village was ill.” 

“T suppose it will be old Mr. Christopher,’* answered her grand. 
daughter. ‘* 1 heard this morning that he couldn’t last till sundown, 
But one car scarcely say he’s been ill; he’s been just quietly fading 
away these months past.” 

‘Old Mr. Christopher, once youny Jobn Christopher,” said the 
old woman, in a voice that struck strangely on Susan's ear; and 
looking up at the grandmother, she saw a tear slowly coursing 
down her cheek, and her hands clasped tightly together. 

“Forgotten by all but me,’’ murmured Mrs. Minton ; ‘‘I didn’t 
think one’s memory was £0 long, but young days come back in the 
latter days, and it seems but yesterday since I was a girl.”’ 

“Why, did you know Mr. Christopher, grauny ?” asked the 
girl, in surprise. 

But. Mrs. Minton made no reply; she closed her eyes, and sat 
quite quiet for some minutes. Perhaps she was going over a piece 
of her history that had lain dormant for long enough, but had su:l. 
denly started up before her at the sound of the bell. 

“‘] didn’t think I sbould have felt his death. like this. I 
haven’t spoken to him for, these fifty years; I thought he was dead 

) and buried long and long ago to me. We must go to the funeral, 
Susan; not to be seen like as mourners, but still to be at the 

grave. I should like to do it; it may make me feel better 

over it. You've get a black dress, child, and you can get a black 


riband for your bonnet.” 

2 “Granny !’”’ ejaculated Susan, wondering if her grandmother 
y were in her right senses. 

) 7 “It will be quite right and proper; we've been neighbours 
y these five years,’ 


“ But you’ve never spoken to him, and scarce seen him,”’ 

. That was my own doing,” answered Mrs, Minton; “ this is 
my doing, too; and it’s all right an! proper, aud as it should be, 
pad J don’t care who talks,” 
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Again the passing bell tolled out. 
** At rest—at rest! so may we all go in peace when it comes to 


our turn,” murmured Mrs. Minton. 

And then she fell into a reverie; and Susan moved softly about 
so as not to disturb her; wondering why the death of old Mr. Chris. 
topher should so disturb her grandmother, secing that she had taken 
no heed of him, and had asked no questions about him since he 
had been their neighbour. Neither, now she came to think of it, 
had Mr. Christopher, in the occasional chats she had had with him 
over the Jow garden hedge, ever asked after her grandmother, or 
appeared to be aware of her existence. 

He had been a handsome man in his time, and there was a 
courteousness and gentleness in his manner that had taken the 
young girl’s fancy, and made her feel an interest in his lonely con. 
dition; and all at once to learn that her grandmother had at one 
time of her life so known him as to make her desire to attend his 
funeral filled her with a degree of astonishment that was quite as 
great as her curiosity to know how it came to pass. 

The afternoon dragged slowly on, the sun-gleam over the mea. 
dows died away, and the April showers turned to steady rain. 

Susan heaped more.coal or the fire, for her grandmother shivered 
slightly ; then she put the kettle on to boil, cut the bread-and. 
butter, set the tea-things, and finally made the tea. 

When it was ready Mrs. Minton took it mechanically, but did 
not appear to be inclined to speak until Susan had settled to her 
sewing on the other side of the fireplace. Then, rocking herself 
gently to and fro, she began : 

“It’s an old story, and I'd half forgotten it ; but, somehow, it’s 
all come up before me as clear as if it happened yesterday. It’s 
wonderful how a door is suddenly opened in one’s mind, and all the 
old pictures come out in fresh colours, or rather in the old ones with 
all the fading taken out of them.” 

Mrs. Minton paused. 

“And you'll tell it to me, granny,” said Susan. “I like old 
stories better than those of now-a-days, when everything is moving 
so fast that there is no time for poetry and romance. No quiet, 
little bits of dainty trimness, but a hurry and a flash, and a rail- 
way-whistle, and then a puff, and it’s all over and ended just as 
one thought it was but beginning. I should liked to have lived 
long, long ago, when it was quiet.” | 

**I don’t know,” said Mrs. Minton ; ‘‘ human nature is human 
nature in every age, and no better and no worse than it ever was. 
It's all very well to talk about progress; but it hasn’t changed 
human nature in the least, and certainly hasn't altered love. 
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making; it’s all the same over and over again, and there’s nothing 
new and never will be—that’s my opinion.” 

Susan did not take up the argument; she was anxious to hear 
the story, and afraid lest her grandmother's train of thought might 
- yun in another direction. 

*‘ But the story, granny,” she said. 

“It’s an old story,’’ repeated Mrs. Minton. ‘“ You must go a 
good many years back for the beginning of it—years before you 
were born, or your father either, and he was the youngest of all my 
sons, and the longest lived of all his brothers and sisters, and he’s 
been dead. these twelve years, and you’re the only grandchild I 
have—the last of my name, and most of the money gone. Ah! 
dear, dear! to think of it.”’ 

‘« Still we’ve enough to live upon, granny.”’ 

“Yes ; the Lord be thanked, Who deals better with us than 
we deserve.”’ 

And again she relapsed into sileuce, but after awhile went on 
again : 

Ee You must go back to the time when I was a girl no older 

than vourself, Susy —a young, pretty girl, though I say it myself, 
for not only did my glass tell it me, but half the village besides, 
and John Christopher among the rest. 

“Tt was an afternoon in May that I wasstonding at the garden- 
gate looking along the road to-see if father was coming from 
market. I can see the road now, and the hawthorn all in flower 
along the hedges as if a fell of snow had come in the sunshine; 
and the great lilac bushes had come into bloom—lI seem as if I 
could smell the scent now. And the laburnum tree, that was close 
by the gate, looked as if it were dropping a shower of golden drops 
upon the holly hedge ; and the sky was as blue as blue could be, 
with never a cloud upon it, and there wasn’t a breath of wind; the 
air was just as still as on a July day. I had set out the table for 
supper, and had come ott~to watch for father, and to enjoy the 
beautiful afternoon. 

_ “Presently the cart came in sight, so I ran to give mother 
holice: then I went out again, and by that time the cart had come 
near enough for me to see that there were two people in it. 
Father was one, of course, and the cther was a young man I had 
ag seen before, tall, fair, with clear grey eyes, and a pleasant 

“*It’s John Christopher,’ said my father; ‘he’s son of one of 
my old schoolmates that you’ve heard me talk of, and he’s come to 
live at Durford. He's got a place at the mill, and Durford Mill’s 
hot a bad place for a young fellow to begin at. He'll be miller 

some day, if he’s the luck of his family,’ 
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¢¢ ¢ He'll never be master of Durford mill, though,’ said fT, 6 
myself; and my thoughts turned to the master who had just got 
engaged to Farmer Rufford’s only daughter, and the news had set 
the village gossiping, and some were for the match, and some were 
against it, as people always are when a marriage is in contempla- 
tion, though it’s no manner of business of theirs. But perhaps if 
people only talked about their own business they wouldn’t find 
much worth talking about. I was against the match, though I 
didn’t say so, for I had my own reasons for keeping silent in the 
matter. 

“The miller of Durford was young, handsome, and well-to-do in 
the world. Sally Rufford had nothing to my mind but her money 
to recommend her, and some said it was that that-had won the 
young miller ; for gold leans to gold, and having made a heap of his 
own he wanted to increase it. 

** Now I was a very pretty girl,’’ said Mrs. Minton, drawing 
herself up; ‘*‘ there was not a girl in Durford that had a better 
right to be thought so, and it made me think that I had a right to 
the best in the place. And the best in the place was the miller, 
and I had gone along by the river side dreaming of him, and had 
thought of him while I was at work, and had woven him into all 
my future, just because he had spoken civilly to me, and dinced 
twice with me at Farmer Rufford’s on Christmas eve. Anil so | 
took it as a great affront when I found he had passed me by end 
had chosen Sally Rufford with her plain face and scarce a word to 
say for herself; for in those days I looked upon all without beauty 
with contempt, as if they were not to be considered ; and to be sure 
I had some reason for doing so when I saw all around me how 
beauty wins favour. So I set great store by mine, and should not 


have been surprised if a prince had come and fallen in love with 
me 










































** “Tf I’d only had money,’ said I, ‘ Sally Rufford would never 
have been thought of. It’s the money.”’ 

‘But the admission made me feel that there was something 
that was prizedeven more than beauty ; and this enraged me, for I 
knew that money I should never have. However, perhaps ’twas 
even ; Sally with her plain face and a thousand pounds—I with 
my pretty one and no fortune. And the thought sprang up within 
me that if there had been a longer time before the engagement it 
might not have come about. Indeed, I had got to that pass that I 
began to look upon Sally Rufford as my mortal enemy, and though 
I had to keep up appearances, and be outwardly civil, I hated her 
in my heart, and looked upon her asa successful rival. 

“Besides, here was I, the prettiest girl in the village, without 
@ lover, Not but what J had bad plenty, but I had turned them 
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all off with a sharp answer, so that they went elsewhere where they 
found themselves more acceptable. But I soared higher than the 
ordinary young men of the village, and had‘set my heart upon the 
miller of Durford, and coveted not only himself, but the will- 
_ house, as preity a black.timbered place as you’ll find anywhere, 
with the old elms before it, and the trim grass plot, and the bee. 
hives and all its belongings. I coveted, too, the laid-up treasure 
in the bank, and in my idle dreams had settled bow many a grand - 
silk dress and gay bonnet I would have when I came into possession, 
and I thought how proud the miller would be of his pretty wife, 
and:how all the people that saw us walking ‘to church would say 
what a handsome couple we were. 

** And all my dreams had suddenly vanished away, an] I woke 
up to the mortifying fact that the miller of Durford was going to 
be married to some one else. It vexed rae more than a little that 
my father should introduce John Christopher as a miller that was 
to be; and then, too, it vexed my pride that one who was to be a 
friend made much of, as I knew John Christopher would be by my 
father, should be serving my rival’s husband. 

‘Tt put me into a bad temper, though the only way I showel it 
was by pretending to be busy over getting supper served, and so 
taking very little notice of our visitor. My father went on talking 
and prophesying great things for John. 

** Why shouldn’t he in time-take the mill himself, when the 
present master had ground as much gold out of it as he wanted? 
Most millers had been millers’ men themselves, and there was no 
telling what fortune was in store. The Christophers were a lucky 
family ; all John’s brothers had done well, and of course he had 
come to Durford to make good the luck of his family.’ 

“Well, that first night passed away, and days and weeks went 
by,and John Christopher came to our house as often as he could. 
His character rose in the place as a man who did his work well, 
and could be trusted, and great things were expected of him. As 
for my father, he thought no one to compare to him, and was as 

full as could be if two days went by without our seeing him. I 
soon came to see that John Cliristopher would as soon see me as 
my father, and though I had not « thought of him, yet it pleased 
my vanity; and another thought came into my heart. What if 
John Christopher, through perseverance and industry, should come 

be as rich or richer than the miller of Durford? The miller. 
might lose all his money and go down in the world, whilst John 
might rise, for there were ups and downs for all. And I might 
have wealth, whilst Sally Rufford might lose hers, and so I should 
vo my revenge, I did not stop to consider what grounds I had 
fevenge’; but] was apgry and mortified, and wanted to show 
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the miller that I could hold my head as high as he and Sally 
Rufford could. 
*¢These thoughts made me more gracious to John Christopher 
than I had been at first, and he, mistaking this graciousness on my 
part for a deeper feeling, was encouraged to go on paying me more 
and more attention, till one summer afternoon, when we had all 
strolled over the meadows after church-time, John and I being a 
little behind my father and mother, we Joitered under the great 
beeches on the common to take a look at the landscape, and, almost 
before I was aware, 1 had promised John Christopher to be his 
wife, and was listening to bis plans of the future. 

“T may say that during this time I had seen more of the miller 
of Durford than usual, and had begun to see that he was not 
altogether insensible to my good looks, but would pay me a com- 
plimeut now and then, which I took the more heartily, as I knew 
he could not in any truth have paid them to Sally Rufford. 

** After my engagement to John Christopher I saw even more 
of the miller, and a greater feeling than ever of rivalry and 
jealousy got possession of me. I could scarcely have described it, 
but it seemed as if my greetest desire on earth was to mortify the 
miller of Durford, and it seemed to me that I could do this through 
showing him that the miiler’s man would have a prettier, livelier 
wife than the master, and moreover, ‘one that the master would 
have preferred but for the money that stood between. At any rate, 
this was the way in which I chose to consider the subject. 

** My father and mother were pleased enough at what liad 
happened, for they thought all the world of John Christopher, and 
he had a good character in the village, and had worked his way up 
in the mili til he stood next to the master, and had his own way 
pretty much, as well as a good salary ; so that there was no reason 
why, as soon as a house could be found and furnished, we should 
not be married. 

“Tt wasn’t long before the very house that was wanted fell 
vacant. It was a good-sized one, let at a cheap rate, frum its being 
old and having no land about it, which hindered pe»ple whom it 
might otherwise have suited from taking it. Therefore, it went at 
the rate of ordinary cottages. 

“ But it was the very house for me. I had been staying at the 
county-town with my aunt, and had seen there that things were 
much smarter, and rooms fitted up more tastefully than with us at 
Durford; and in this house that I have spoken of, besides the 
ordinary sitting-room, I should have a parlour for company 
occasions, just as good as any there was at the mill. IndJeed, | 
decided in my own mind that it should be better, and for this reasou 

{selected a room with a bay window, looking on the pretty slip af 
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garden that John had turned into a little paradise, in which he said 
‘Twas to be Eve among the flowers, and he would take Adam's 
place, and do all the digging and delving. 


“My mother thought that I was going for too much, but John 
said he could afford that I should have my own way in this fancy, 


‘and so the bay-windowed room was fitted up with pretty chintz 


curtains, and a carpet with a pattern of roses on it, and it looked 
as near like the drawing-room at the vicarage as John’s money 
and my skilful fingers and taste could make it. 

“T was proud enough of it, and had Sally Rufford and the miler 
down to see it. ‘‘Isn’t it pretty ?’’ said I, ‘‘and the garden, tov | 
John says it will be like living in paradise !”’ 

“*Tt will,’ answered the miller; and then, aftera little piu:e, 
he said, in a lower tone, ‘ With you!’ and he gave a half sigh. 

“ And then I saw him look at Sally Rufford, and I knew, or 
thought I knew; that he was making comparisons between us, aud 
that I came off the best ; and it pleased me, and was a sweet salve 
to the sore feeling of revence within me, which, though I knew it 
not, was the mainspring just then of all my actions, even of the 
love I bore to John. I was doing all in my power to make the 
miller feel that he had better have chosen me though I had not got 
athousand pounds; and I was glad he should see 1 had more 
taste and spirit than Sally Rufford, who was meek as a mouse, and 
would live in the mill kitchen if he desired it. She did not caie 
for fine clothes or fine furniture ; indeed, before long, she did not 
seem to care for anything, for she caught a severe cold which laid 
her up for weeks, and nothing did her any good; so that I saw 
nothing of her, and scarce anything of the miller either for a long 
while; for he was very attentive to Sally, and always up at the 


“Thad now no opportunity of showing off the fine things I was 
getting together for my wedding, which was to be on New Year's 
Day ; for John said there was nothing like beginning the year well, 
and he could not do it better than by taking me to the home Le 

spared no pains or cost to make ready for me. 

“Christmas was nigh, and Sally Rufford grew no better; in- 
deed, a whisper went round that she was worse—that consump- 


«i: taken hold of her, and she was not likely to see the spring 


“T was sitting hemming a set of fine handkerchiefs-in the 


use-reom with my mother when a neighbour came in and told us 

news ; and all at once a thought came into my heart that made 

my face flush up as hot as if it had been a hot July day, instead of 
& frosty one in December, 


“Tf Sally Rufford bad been out of the way I might have 
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married the miller of Durford! At first I tried to put it away frot 
me, but it kept coming up and up, and I began to wonder whether 
I had not been premature in getting engaged to John Christopher; 
and from that I began to draw comparisons between the house J 
was going to and the mill house, and I could not help acknowledg. 
ing to myself that one was but half the size of the other, also that 
one was the master, the other but the master’s man even yet, and, 
for all that I knew, ever might be. 

‘*T was discontented, and when John came I hardly spoke a 
word; but he attributed it to my sorrow for the sad news of Sally 
Rufford, and was even more tender on account of it. 

‘** Tf enyone need pity the master it’s you and me, Nanny, 
said he; ‘for we know what he’s losing: ail the light of life, and 
the jy of a cheerful home. 1 cannot be too thankful for your good 
health, my darling.’ 

** But the more he talked and tried to comfort me, the more 
silent I grew, and I went.to bed with a heavy heart enough ; but 
‘twas not for Sally Rufford, but for myself that I was taking 
thought. What a fool I had been! I might have known that a 
sickly-looking girl like that couldn’t have lasted long, and I need 
not have been in such a hurry. Then, as if to console myself under 
the new grievance, I called to mind all the pleasant words and 
Jooks the miller had given, until at last I fairly began to think that 
John Christopher had been in my way, and had hurried on our 
mariage to be out of the miller’s way before Sally Rufford’s death, 
For who knew what might happen afterwards ? 

“Days went on. Christmas Day came, with its holly and 
mistletoe, and the crisp snow lying on the hedges and the roadside, 
and only the robin singing on the leafless branches, and the river 
frozen over, and the mill-wheel silent, as silent as the house at 
Farmer Rufford’s, where now al] knew that Sally lay dying. 

“It was but a question of days now ; and instead of my having 
pity for the sorrow of the family, 1 thought only of myself, aud 
how but a hair’s breadth had lain between me and the miller of 
Durford. 

“It wanted but two days now to my wedding, and I felt chafed 
and vexed, as if tight chains were holding me down and curbing my 
ambition. But two days and I should have become the wile of 
Jobn Christopher, and all my worldly hopes and schemes would 
become merged in his. 

“It was a bright, clear day, and early in the afternoon he came to 
tell me that the house was all in order now, and to ask if 1 would 
come and have a last look at it before I became its mistress. | 
would have put him off notwithstanding the disappointed ivok that 
game into his face, but my mother said— 
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“¢Go and put on your bonnet, Nanny, the walk will do you 
good ; you've been mopinz too much of late, and it’s made you - 
quite pale. You must think of yourself, and not be grieving like 
this over Sally Rufford.’ 

“Tf anything could have pricked my heart, her words might 
have done so; but they fell idly upon me. However, I put on my 
bonnet and shawl and went away with John Christopher through 
the quiet lanes, with the sun just beginning to fade away from them 
and the feathery branches of the great trees, a fairy sight to see 
against the evening sky. Many atime since I’ve thought of that 
walk, and how John spoke such words of love and of hope, that 
might have sent sunshine into any other heart than mine. 

“ With what pride he opened the garden-gate‘and led me through 
the trim garden, which, in spite of winter, gave promise of what it 
would be in summer! With what pride he opened the door and 
led me through each room, far better than anything I had any 
claim to expect; for I was a penniless girl, with no prospect of any. 
thing from my parents. The company-parlour, over which I had 
spent so much time and thought, waz all in order, and a prettier 
room need not be desired. 

‘** And here we shall live, my darling,’ said John Christopher, 
after he had gone over every corner; ‘ and my whole life will be 
one long feeling of thankfulness that you have cast in your lot with 
mine,’ 

He was so happy himself that he did not need for me to say 
much, and we walked home ssilently in the fading twilight. He 
said good-bye to me at our cottage-door ; for he had to work at the 
mill that night, as the miller was at the Ruffords almost constantly 
now. 

“When John Christopher went away, I sat down before the fire 
and thought over all that had happened, and was likely to happen 
in the next few weeks. How that I should be bound, and the 
miller of Durford would be free, and all the good luck I had 
dreamed of through my pretty face would be at an end for ever. 

_ “Yet with it all came an odd sort of consolation that I should 
triumph over the miller for not having chosen me when he could 
have had me; for I felt convinced in my own heart that he was 
hot insensible to me, in spite of his engagement to Sally Rufford. 
I should have my revenge ! 

“After ten 1 went up to my room, and as I entered it the 
cupboard-door, being a little ajar, showed me my white wedding- 
dress, hanging with all its ribbons and trimmings. My aunt had 
chosen it for me at M——, and it was quite fashionable, and a Jittle 
too grand, my mother thought, for a poor man’s daughter; but I 
had been pleased enough with it, Now it gave me quite a start, 
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as if I had seen a ghost, and J gave the door a push and shut the 
dress out of sight, for I felt as if I hated it. I was hot and flushed 
and I opened the window and leaned out, looking over the snow, 
It was a beautiful moonlight night, and the stars were shining out 
and the air was so frosty and still that I fancied I could hear the 
plash of the mill-wheel, though that was but my imagination, as it 
was not going. But still the sound was in my ears, and it seemed 
to say, ‘ Come, come!’ and then I shut the window; but still ] 
seemed to hear a voice, as if calling to me, ‘Come, come!’ and 
though I went downstairs and tried to settle to work, I could not. 

‘** Mother,’ said I, at last; ‘I believe I’ll go up to the farm 
and see how Sally is; it’s but a step, and I shan’t meet any 
one.’ 

“¢ Tt’s rather late,’ said my mother. 

“**Well,’ I replied; ‘if 1 feel timid when I get up there, I 
can step across to the mill, and John will walk home with me.” 

“* Well, if you do that I don’t so much mind,’ she answered; 
‘but put on something warm, for the night’s cold.’ 

**So I started off, but Idid not get as far as Farmer Rufford’s: 
for as I was turning into the lane after crossing the field I saw a 
man coming towards me, walking very rapidly, with his hat off and 
his hair flying back in the moonlight. 

**Tt was the miller of Durford. Pale enough he looked, and 
haggard, and as he came up to me I said suddenly— 

“<*QOh, what is it ? is Sally ——?’ and there I stopped. 

“ He started as I spoke. 

“Ts it you, Nanny?’ said he; ‘I was just thinking of 
you.’ 

‘* Again I said— 

*** And Sally ? 

“¢ Sally is no worse,’ he answered, ‘ and no better.’ 

‘*Then after a bit he spoke again : 

“You're going to be married on New Year’s Day, I hear, 
Nanny (” 

*** Ves.’ said I. 

‘** And I] haven’t given you my present yet,’ said he; ‘I’ve 
not had heart enough to bring it to you.’ 

‘*T thought there was a patronising tone in his voice, and it put 
me up and made me say sharply— 

‘** John has given me everything I want—you need not trouble 
yourself.’ 

“*T don’t doubt it—he could not do less.’ 

“And his voice sounded so sad that I looked up, and in the cleat 
moonliyht I saw in the eyes that were fixed upon me a confirmation 


of all the vague fancies and wild imaginings that had haunted me 
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of late. The miller of Durford loved me; and before long Sally 


Rufford would vot be Letween us—only my own marriage. 

“Only my own marriage! Yes, I had brought myself to look 
upon it as an impediment, a draw)ack to all my ambitious hopes. 

“Then, allofa sudden, like a flash of lightning bringing out clear 
some hidden spot of darkness, came the thought, ‘ But I am not 
married yet.’ It came so bright and sudden that its vividness 
almost hurt me, and [ gave a faint cry. 

** Nanny!’ exclaimed the miller. 

“But I could not answer; the suddeness of the revelation, or 
rather the knowledge of its certainty, hid made me gasp naif I 
could not breathe; and in spite of the frosty night I {elt as if I 
were going to faint, and I trembled so that I could hardly stand, 
and the miller put his arm round me to keep me from falling. 

“* Nanny, Nanny, what is it ?’ said he, in a tone fullof tender. 
ness; ‘what is it distresses you? Oh, Nanny, if you have any 
trouble, any anxiety that I can hinder, tell me—I would lay down 
my life for you.’ 

“T was sobbing convulsively, and yet, in spite of my agitation 
and half-terror, an exultant feeling was stirred within me as I felt 
the miller would not go unpunished through the marriage. Then 
he whispered again, too tenderly for me to hear without being 
moved— 

“*Nanny, darling, what is it ?” 

“ And I laid my head against his shoulder and subbed without 
speaking. Half sorrow, half mortification, half triumph, all these 
feelings mingled, and yet a great feeling of joy was paramount 
over everthing. 

“ And there We stood for awhile in the moonlight, three nights 
before my wedding-day that was to be, and we “forgot all upon 
earth but our two selves. He remembered not that his betrothed 
lay dying, whilst he was thinking of another love, and J remem- 
bered not John Christopher, nor ™y wedding-day, nor aught upon 
earth, save the man who stood beside me. 

= ‘At last, as if a wave had rolled nearer and nearer to the shore 
till it had washed over our feet, and the cold water had startled us, 
we returned to a consciousness of our position. I started back and 
stood leaning against the gate-post. The miller stood motionless 
at a little distance ; we neither of us looked at each other, but we 
knew each other’s hearts now. 

‘‘ After a minute or two I turned to go home instead of towards 
the Rufford’s, for I seemed a traitor to myself and to the dying girl, 
and , felt that I could not yo then, 

* May I walk home with you, Nanny ?’ asked the miller, in q 
bumble le voice, 
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‘No,’ said I, speaking quite shortly. 

“*Don’t be hard upon me to-night, Nanny, for I’m in sore 
trouble,’ said he. ‘Let me come for the last time!’ 

‘He spoke very sorrowfully, and I gave a glance and saw the 
trouble then. 

*¢ Vou will let me come?’ said he. 

‘IT didn’t say ‘ Yes,’ but I didn’t say * No ;’ so he walked alone 
beside me. He did not speak till just as we came ‘out upon the 
high road, and then he suddenly said— 

“Nanny, I haven’t a right,to ask the question, but——’ 

*« And then he stopped. 

“ And I had no right to listen, but some infatuation seemed to 
possess me, and I replied — 

‘©¢ You may ask me anything you please,’ for I was mad to 
know the extent of my triumph and revenge. I never once thought 
of John Christopher, nor what I owed to his true straightforward 
love for me. I thought only of myself and of my dreams concern- 
ing the miller of Durforl. He still hesitated, but he spoke at 
last. 

**¢ You may tell me for a comfort to me in the future, now 
that there’s an end to all hope. Would there ever have been a 
chance of my winning you if John Christopher hadn’t been by? I 
haven’t a right to ask; but it would comfort me to know,’ 

‘For a moment I made no reply, then I said, ‘ What is theuce 
of asking what you know already ?’ 

“Then we walked on again. 

‘«* Nanny,’ said he when we reached home, ‘is it too late 
now ?’ 

“ He spoke in a trembling whisper, lovking round as if he were 
afraid of anyone’s hearing. I tried to draw away my hand ; for now 
I knew all, and knew my power over him, I was half frightened ; but 
he held it fast. 

“* Ts it too late—too late?’ he repeated. 

*T spoke no word—but I gave one look—it was enough. 

“Nanny, my own Nanny” said he, and drawing me close to him 
he kissed me. 

“ And I did not say nay, in spite of the girl who lay dying at the 
farmhouse across the meadows, and of John Christopher taking his 
night-work at the mill, thinking of his wedding—the wedding 
that was never to be. 

‘*] don’t know how I got into the house or how I got into bed 
that night. I only remember waking from a heavy sleep with 
copfused idea that something strange had happened that hung like 
a leaden weight about me, and yet had something in it that gave 
me joy, : 
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“T went about the next morning as one dazed, and complained 
of a headache. 

“ About noon John Christopher came down with the news that 
Sally Rufford was dead; she had died at nine o’clock the night 
before. 

“*Just about the time that you came in, Nanny,’ said my 
mother. 

“ And then I broke down altogether, and a great burst of tears 
came and I cried violently, and could not stop myself, and my 
mother said I was to go and liedown. I was glad enough to get 
away, but I spent a miserable day, crying and sobbing; now in a 
burning heat, now shivering with cold, till my mother grew 
alarmed and sent for the doctor, who said J must be kept quiet, that 
Sally Rufford’s death had been too much for me, anda great deal 
more that doctors often say without knowing anything about the 
true state of matters. 

As for John Christopher, he was distracted, and believed I was 
going to have fever and should die as Sally Rufford had done, and 
so miller and miller’s man would both be left disconsolate. As for 
the wedding taking place on the day appointed, that he knew was 
not to be thought of, so it was put off indefinitely. That it was put 
off forever he had yet to learn. 

‘* Towards evening of the next day, when the light was fading 
and it grew a little dark, I spoke to my mother. 

‘** Mother,’ said I, ‘I want you to tell John Christopher that 
1 cannot marry him.’ 

“My mother looked at me as if she thought I was raving, and 
indeed I believe she truly thought so. 

“« Nanny, are you mad ?’ she asked. 

“* No, mother, Iam not mad, but I have settled in my own mind 
not to marry John Christopher. I don’t love him with all my 
heart, and I can’t marry bim ; it’s that that is the matter with me, 
and not fever or anything else. Mother, you must tell him, for I can. 
uot—I will not marry him.’ 

‘** You are not in earnest child,’ she answered, “this death of 
Sally Rufford’s has upset you.” 

“*Tt hasn’t,’ said I. ‘If Sally Rufford hadn’t died, my mind 
would have been made up all the same.’ 

“Then she called my father, but I kept firm to it and they could 
hot move me. But they would not grieve John Christopher by 
ra him—that, they said, Imust do myself, for there was no excuse 

or me. 

‘**Tsn’t it wrong and sinful to marry a man one does not love ?’ 
J asked my mother ; ‘ you’ve said so a hundred times.’ 

“* That I dop’t deny,’ she replied, ‘ butif you did not love him, 
AA 
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you had no right to make him believe that you did, and promise to 
marry him. You've behaved about as badly as a girl could do, and 
you must make the best of it to John Christopher ) ourself, for | 
will have nothing to do with telling him.’ 

“T thought it was very harsh of my mother; for I had beep 
flattering and persuading myself into the belief that I was doing 
what was quite right and proper, ard I thought it very unreagon. 
able of anyone to find fault with me. 

“Thenext day JohnChristopher came—it was theday that should 
have been my wedding-day. J would’nt come down to see him, 
but sent a letter that I had been writing for him, and which he took 
and read as he sat there. 

“ My mother said he turned as white as a sheet. 

‘¢* 1s this in earnest £’ said he, ‘am I] to take it for’— 

And then he hid his face in his hands; but a moment after he 
rose up quite stern, and took his hat and walked out of tke cottage. 

“ He wrote along letter to me asking to see me once more, but 
ending that if there was no hope for him, perhaps it was better as 
it was, and he would take my answer as I chose to give it. 

“T gave it in writing, for I did not care to see him again. I had 
the heart to wound him, but was coward enough to shyink from 
paining myself by seeing him. I was not afraid of any words of his 
persuading me out of iny resolution, forthe miller of Durford occu- 
pied all my thoughts, and I gloried in the idea of being mistress of 
the mill-kouse and quite a lady, as I said to myself, instead of the 
wife of the miller’s man. 

“T have wondered since how I could have been so hardhcaried as 
I was, for I had not a care for the suffering I had caused to John 
Christopher: I was so full of ambitious thoughts about the future, 
that I was only anxious to get rid of him, now that the bar between 
the miller and myself was done away ; and I did not even feel remorse 
when I thought of the poor pale couple up at the farm-house. I 
only congratulated mysclf that all had happened as it had done 
before my wedding was over. 

‘*The next thing I heard was that John Christopher had given 
up his place at a moment’s notice, aud that the miller had made no 
objection, though it inconvenienced him greatly. 

‘So he went away, and the pretty old house was to let again, 
and there was to be a sale of all the furniture. There was, of 
course, a great talk in the village of how I had jilted John Chiris- 
topher, and people blamed me enough, but not more than I 
deserved, for I had acted, as my mother said, as badly as a girl could 
act. <As she said, I had no right to promise to marry Jolin 
Christopler if I did pot intend to keep my promise ; and that if I 
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liked another man better, when I had promised to be John 


Christopher's wife, it only made me so much the worse. 

“T kept quiet enough for the next few months, and only saw 
ihe miller now and then by stealth ; but we were engaged to each 
other, and by the time the hawthorn began to show itself white in 
the hedges, it was buzzed about the village that I had given up the 
man for the master. 

‘Then there was another talk among the village folks; and all 
manner of things were said of us—some false, some true,—and we 
were looked upon as light of heart~if we had any hearts at all. 

“My father and mother grieved sadly over John, whom they 
loved asason. The miller was not half so pleasant with them; 
indeed, he had the feeling that they blamed him, and so there 
was always a sort of constraint. 

“ However, before Christmas came round again, I was Robert 
Minton’s wife, and mistress of the Mill House, with not a stroke of 
work to do unless I pleased, and with servants at my bidding. 

“But I found that it is not all gold that glitters; and that 
people seemed to think I had gained my position by unfair means; 
and many looked askance at me, and thought of John Christopher 
and the way he had been jilted. 

“So I found that the grapes were not so sweet as they had 
appeared in the distance, and that the thorns among the roses 
scratched me terribly ; and Robert felt something of the same sort, 
and we were neither of us very comfortable. So that a mill being 
advertised in another county, Robert went,to look at it, and finding 
it suitable and convenient, we removed to it, and there we lived 
until he died, and there all my children were born, and there 
they all died except your father, Susan, and your aunt Annie, 
and she’s gone now. 

“ After we left, John Christopher came back to Durford. He 
took the mill, and the owner was glad enough to let him have it, 
knowing how steady he was. And so my father’s words came to 
pass: that John Christopher would be a miller in time. Yes, and 
What was more, he was, after all, miller of Durford.” 

Here old Mrs. Minton made a long pause, and Susan did not 
feel inclined to break the silence. -At last she ventured to ask : 

“ And did you never see him again ?” 

“T can’t quite say that, but I never spoke to him again. He 
was like a son to my father and mother till they died; but when. 

ever I went over to Durford to see them John Christopher kept out 
of the way, and, you may be sure, I never went near the mill, and 
We never met, I saw him once or twice at church singing with 

choir, and his face lad lost all its fresh colour, and he was grave 
aud q4iet-looking, and once I saw him gazing earnestly at me, and 
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for a moment our eyes met, and that was the last look Joby 
Christopher and I ever took of one another ; and with that look it 
came intomy heart how wrongly [had acted. For days and days his 
look haunted me, and seemed to make everything clear to me, and 
how that it was the cruellest wrong man or woman could do~ 
to make another believe that he orshe was beloved, and then to 
wake them up from the delusion. 

‘¢ And it’s been the sore point rankling in my heart ever since, 
People talk of retribution, and it was said in the village that J 
should be punished in some signal way for my heartlessness; but in 
the world’s sight I never was. The world went smoothly enough 
with me; my husband was kind to me, and I had no fault to find 
with my lot, There was only the secret thorn pricking at my 
conscience, and sometimes the sorrowful face of Jobn Christopher, 
as I last looked at it, rising up before me. But 1t was a thorn that 
I could never pluck out; for what was done was done, and there 
was no remedy for it—I could never make either explanation or 
atonement—I had wronged John Christopher, and the thorn must 
remain to my life’s end. And now it seems to me that if I go to 
his funeral I shall feel more at peace with myself, with him, and 
with all the world. We must go to the funeral, Susan. Heaven 
rest John Christopher, and may we go to our last home as peace. 


fully as he has done!” 
x * * x * * * 


A fair spring morning, the sun shining, the birds singing, the 
early flowers peeping out from the tender green. 

The bell was tolling, and a simple funeral entered tle church- 
yard. Near the grave two figures in mourning were standing; they 
did not belong to the funeral procession, and yet they showed more 
signs of distress than any of the legitimate mourners. 

The young girl was sobbing as if her heart wou!d break, whilst 
the old woman leaned heavily upon her walking-stick. She 
trembled visibly, and when the coffin was lowered she tottered 
forward to take a last look, with tears rolling down her aged cheeks; 
then, taking her granddaughter’s arm, she returned to her home. 

In the course of the afternoon romantic reports were flying 
about Kingslea; for John Christopher's will had been read, and 
after a few legacies to those who had been kind and attentive t 
him in his declining years, the remainder of his property was left 
to Susan Minton, granddaughter of his neighbour, Anne, widow of 
Robert Minton, miller of Benton. 

A small sealed packet was found addressed to Mrs. Robert 
Minton, and Kingslea was busy in conjectures as tu its contents; 
they were, however, never known, excepting by Mrs, Minto 
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herself, who, upon opening the packet, found therein her own two 
Jetters, in which she had broken off her engagement, also a lock of 
her bair. 

Across one of them he had written, “My engagement with 
Nanny, broken off on New Year’s Day,18—, Nanny, my first and 
only love! Such is life.”’ 

It was written in a clear hand, evidently about the time that 
the breaking-off of the engagement had taken place. Across the 
other, in weak, trembling writing, dated only a few weeks before 
his death, were these words— 

“Nanny, I have forgiven long since. It is peace between us. 
Death heals all wounds, and Heaven shuts out all sorrow.” 


JULIA GODDARD, 
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ROUND THE ANTRIM COAST. 


BY P. Q. KEEGAN, LL.D., ete. 


WE maintain that throughout the length and breadth of the 
British Islands there is no beauty equally competent with that of 
the north-eastern coasts of Ireland to excite a well-grounded, 
heart-felt ssthetic interest. Beetling clifs, majestic precipices, 
colossal shapes of rock, profound caverns, expansive bays, and the 
sublime splendour of the tempestuous ocean conjoin to constitvte 
a feast of delight, which the most callous heart cannot fail to enjoy 
and appreciate. And yet all these comprehensive panoramas of 
grandeur and sublimity are of comparatively easy access to the 
inhabitants of England; and tlie wonder, therefore, is, that such 
springs and fountains of sterling entertainment are not more 
frequently patronised thereby. While vast shoals of Yankees, and 
of other equally outlandish individuals, annually invade these 
favourite places of tourist resort, the English pleasure-seeker is all 
the while conspicuous by his absence. Under these circumstances, 
we hope that the latter, in selecting a route for his annual holiday 
excursion, is not commonly guided by some more pressing, piquant, 
sensuous considerations than that of merely deriving gratification 
from the beautiful in nature, or the venerable in art. 

However, without carrying the thread of our remarks any 
farther in this direction, perhaps we had better bring matters toa 
point as soon as possible, by simply declaring, that we had long 
been projecting a pedestrian excursion around the eastern and 
northern coasts of the county of Antrim, Ireland. Of course, like 
everybody else, we had frequently heard tell of the wonders of the 
Giant’s Causeway. We had also heard of the surpassing attractions 
of the Antrim coast. On the whole, therefore, we considered that 
a walking tour, having its base of operations at the town of Larne, 
and extending all round the Antrim seaboard, so as to embrace the 
Giant’s Causeway, and finally terminate at Portrash, would be an 
ample and satisfactory method of inspecting the scenic treasures of 
this famous locality. Happening to be in Belfast upon a late 
occasion, and having suitable leisure on hand, we determined 
forthwith to prosecute the expedition as now indicated ; and having 
provided all necessaries, &c., we started upon our journey. 

We left Belfast early one July morning, and travelling by the 
train to Larne, arrived there in the course ofan hour or so. ‘There 
Was & passenger-van waiting at the station, and as we knew that 
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there was nothing particularly interesting to see between this place 
and Glenarm, we determined to avail ourselves of its bone-saving 
advantages to the lattertown. Driving through the close, confined 
streets, we soon reached the magnificent coast-road which here hugs 
the shore for several miles. The day was remarkably fresh and 
fine, The sunlight poured down in brilliant copious streams, from 
an uncurtained azure, burnishing the floor of the sea, and rendering 
all things bright and beautiful. There was a fresh, dewy-laden, 
sea-born breeze blowing, too, which was deliyhtfully cooling and 
invigorating. Far away upon the right, the ocean, revelling in 
deep cerulean splendour, and in everlasting, though gentle 
agitation, expanded to the view. Occasionally at a point where 
the wind had more conspicuously embossed the lustrous surface of 
the sea, a spark or two of silvery foam would be revealed under 
the glistening of the solar beam. The scene was brilliant and 
picturesque, and eminently calculated to linger long and fondly 
within the storehouse of the menory. As we advanced onwards, 
the facing of the coast-wall upon the left became more impressive 
and interesting. We reached a promontory called Ballygawley 
Head, where the first symptoms of the basaltic grandeur of the 
locality greeted the gaze. A range of huge basaltic pillars frown 
oer the deep ina manner competent to evoke slight twitchings of 
sublime emotion. Further onwards, colossal masses of chalk 
became. perceptible, piled one about another upon the cliffs, or 
lying in disorder about the shore. After winding about for a few 
turns in this chalky locality we were ultimately conducted into 
the town of Glenarm. 

In this comparatively sequestered, outlandish portion of the 
British Isles few would suspect that there would exist a baronial 
residence of such incomparable splendour as that occupied by the 
Earl of Antrim. On entering the grounds attached to Glenarm 
Castle we were charmed With the sweet beauty of the scene therein 
displayed. A mountain torrent rolled briskly o’er a pebbly bed on 
its way towards the sea; a lord!y forest of ancient trees expanded 
IN massive depth and graceful outline over the adjacent sward; 
while far away in the distance, the stately castle reared its noble 
turrets to heaven, the whole conveying a powerful impression of 
sombre grandeur and stately magnificence. 

Before proceeding further with our remarks, it will be proper 
to furnish a brief, concise sketch of the principal geological features 
of the county of Antrim. Six-sevenths of the whole county consists 
of basaltic trap. This lies upon the surface, often alternates with 
beds of red ochre, and overlies strata of hardened chalk, which 
again overlies straia of green sand. New red sandstone and mica. 
slate (the farmer overlying the latter), appear below the greens 
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sand; while a patch of millstone grit occurs im the north-east 
corner of the county. It is the succession of variously coloured, 
horizontal strata, presenting different slopes of escarpment, that 
imparts the characteristic beauty to the scenery of the northem 
Coast. 

We quitted Glenarm, and advancing ncrthwards (now upon 
“ Shank’s pony,’’) we entered the environment of a most beautiful 
bay. The azure transparency of the water was delightful to 
behold, and furnished suggestions as to delicious coolness mid the 
press of summer heat. At the inmost extremity there was a small 
village called Carnlough, wherein there is a very good little hotel, 
After partaking of some refreshment at this establishment we 
continued our advance northwards in the direction of Cashendall, 
Beautiful was the spectacle which now everywhere greeted the 
gaze. As compared with the previous scenic exhibitions, every. 
thing seemed more open, airy, and developed. No chalky banks 
occurred to check the wandering eyes; and the fair and open sea 
upon the right furnished an inexhaustible supply of brilliant and 
refreshing prospects. The shore was profusely carpetted with tufts 
of seaweed ; but in many places it was piled up, and being burnt 
for the production of the help which the ashes contain. The smoke 
ascending vuluminously from these fires curled slowly and grace. 


fully up the adjacent hills, thereby imparting, as we thought, a 


peculiar charm to the surrounding landscape. We soon arrived at 
Garren Point, on the slope of which a summer residence belonging 
to the Marquis of Londonderry is erected. We inspected the 
house, and found it well furnished though rather in a medieval 
style, with bare polished floors, etc. 

After rounding the point, a spacious and beautiful bay was 
presented to our notice. Away across the waters in a northward 
direction, the bold, escarped, abrupt outlines of two headlands, one 
overstepping the other, were distinctly visible. The scenery at 
this spot may be pronounced incomparably wild and beautiful, and 
forcibly suggestive of wsthetic pleasure yet unreaped. The range 
of seacliffs to the northward was broken up, and abruptly diversi- 
fied ; so that an aspect of brightness and cheerfulness was commuti- 
cated toa panorama in reality sad and sombre by reason of its 
characteristic wildness, “Fine headlands, here!’ would be the 
spontaneous exclamation of any person possessed of the least trace 
of wsthetic sensibility. The arms of the land, too, projecting on 
either side far outwards into the sea, completely precluded all 
prospect of the external world; so that a sense of utter loneliness, 
@ sweet conviction of dreary solitariness impressed the mind, and 
powerfully enhanced the native attractiveness of the locality. 

We advanced to the head of the bay, traversing the road which 
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sill skirted the shore. Almost upon the sands, although atthe 
‘Jandward margin of the road, there was erected a pretty neat little 
Catholic church. The situation of this house of prayer was 
admirably selected, and we considered it furnished a powerful and 
memorable testimony to the taste and devotional fervour of the 
inhabitants of this district. Pressing forwards in a more inland 
direction for about a mile, we arrived at the pleasant village of 
~ Cushendal, where we spent the night. 

On the following morping we pushed onwards towards Bally. 
castle. At this stage of our journey we were ccmpelled to abandon 
the regular county road on account of its pursuing an inland direc- 
tion, preferring to skirt the sea-coast. When we had advanced fora 
short distance along this more irregular line of route, we turned 
and glanced backwards, so as to command a comprehensive survey 
of the scenery we had traversed on the previous day. The grand, 
colossal outline of Garron Point was distinctly visible against the 
azure background of the sky. -Taken all in all, we may pronounce 
this to be the finest specimen of headland scenery we had ever 
witnessed. Its bold and picturesque contour is singularly impres- 
sive, instilling the mind with ideas of sublime grandeur and 
magnificence. Occasionally, too, as the lustre of the solar beam 
would be temporarily obscured by the passage of some voluminoi s 
cloud, the massive superficies of this imposing promontory would 
assume a frowning and dismal aspect, as if profoundly imbued with 
a dull blackish shale, or as if suddenly swollen with a tempest of 
passion. 

_ After lingering for a few moments over this powerful exhibition 
of seaboard scenery we resumed‘our journey, traversing an ‘inland 
cart-road, which, after conducting us over the crest of a gentle 
elevation, landed us somewhat suddenlyjin the midst of & little 
secluded vale, There were some symptoms of cultivation here; 
_ for sundry fresh green fields and pastures were revealed to view. 
We wandered here at ratidom for a short time, and then arrived at 
aplace where there ran a river, with a little town, Cushendun, 
consisting of a few straggling houses situated at a little distance off 
upon the seashore. There was nothing supremely grand or interest- 
ing about the scenery of this locality ; so that we only dallied here 
for a very brief period indeed. Observing a road which we 
presumed led the way to some place or another we resolved ‘to 
travel on it, and were conducted over the slope of a second little 
hill or elevation. Thereafter we advanced through a sterile and 
desolate track of country, where heath-clad mounds and boggy moors 
Suggested the interesting ideas of grouse, etc., shooting, and 
ultimately arrived at an eminence where a glorious view of the 
Sver-gleaming sea was once more obtained. An expansive array 
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of shelving gea banks, shielded at the bottom by armour of basalt, 
constitute the distinguishing features of the coast scenery prevalent 
in this locality. We had now reached a point situated about half. 
a-dozen miles south of the extreme north-east corner of Ireland; 
and as we presumed that a minute and thoroughgoing inspection of 
the neighbourhood would be crowned with a reward, we abandoned 
the road, and descending one of the banks, roamed about as fancy 
or feeling suggested, still, however, preserving a northerly course 
by keeping the sea on the right. During the course of our migra. 
tions in this quarter, we occasionally encountered a picturesque old 
dwelling, generaily speaking tolerably well furnished and fitted 
with uw chimney (a significant circumstance), garden, etc., and 
occupied hy some kindly old dame. The soil itself was in many 
pluces well cultivated, but in many others it presented a rouzh, 
bure, dry, heath-like, appearance, as if too destitute of ‘inorgauis 
constituents to afford the husbandman much prospect of azricultural 
success. Seawrack manure might possibly be copiously and 
cheaply applied as an auxiliary to its natural yielding resources, 
but it is to be feared that the absence of good roads and the remote. 
ness Of railways would render its extensive cultivation wholly 
profitless, if not impracticable. 

Presently, as we advanced further northward, the region of 
banks and cliffs gradually disappeared. The land became more 
low-lymg, and shelved down gradually to the shore. Sundry 
habitations of an humble character were scattered about the country 
in this quarter, and not unfrequently we felt profoundly impressed 
by the peculiarity of their situation, or by certain circumst nes in 
connection with their external form or environment. We thouzht 
that, generally speaking, considerable taste and appreciation of the 
beauties of Nature were displayed by the fabricators or owvers of 
these humble abodes. Far in the midst of some wild, sequestered 
dell, beside the waters of some babbling rivulet, the walls of sone 
shepherd’s or small farmer’s hut would be observed rising in 
solemn mournfulness above the waste. Or again, fast by a natural 
excavation in the face of a bank—in a iiny hollow encompassed on 
all sides, save reaward, by steep mounds, a cottage, whose walls 
seem mouldering with age and exposure, is obscurely located. On 
slight consideration, we might be induced to suppose that denizens 
of such lonely places would be overcome with ennui and want of 
excitement; but we must also bring into account the supreme 
stability of nervous element which such a career engenders—the 
sameness and sobriety of spirit which may be induced by the 
frequent contemplation of Nature’s most imposing phenomena. 

Here, in a corner of a pleasant little bay, the spectacle of a little 
Catholic church, reared close by the roadside, appeared to us 
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- gurpassingly interesting. We were conscious of its being most 
profoundly comforting and suggestive, that here, amid this desolate 
wildness and solitude, the worship of the Creator was not entirely 
neglected. We profoundly sympathised with the pious founders of 
this little edifice. We felt, indeed that their piety was truly 
beautiful in the sight of God, and edifying in the sight of men. 
The dim and shadowy aspect of the locality conjoins with the absence 

of distracting influences to generate a sad and solemn thoughtful. 
ness, and a sobriety and imperturbability of spirit, which adapt is 
most adequately for the experience of devotional fervour and the 
steady practice of morality. 

It was late in the afternoon when we arrived at that point of 
our course which approximated most nearly to the north-east corner 
of Ireland. Hither the weather had been eminently propitious for 
our undertaking. The atmosphere was calm and clear, au! there- 
fore especially favourable to the survey of natural scenery. ‘The 
sky, the sea, the land basked amid the lurid rays of a powerful and 
beautiful sunshine. But now, as we approached within two or 
three miles of Ballycastle, the curtains of a dense mist were slowly 
drawn over the face of Nature, and completely precluded for a time 
all definite inspection thereof. In consequence of this unwelcome 
visitation, we were compelled to deviate from what would have 
been, perhaps, the most interesting portion of our present route ; in 
other words, we were constrained to travel by a more inland 
direction, thereby unfortunately foregoing the enjoyment of gazing 
upon the promontory of Fair Head, and of being enticed by the 
sublime spectacle of the Grey Man’s Path. ‘The mist wrapped up 
the surrounding fields in a dense cloak of vapour, thereby, we 
thought, profoundly deepening the interest of the situation wherein 
we now found ourselves involved. Fortunately, unlike that 
commonly prevalent in London, the mist was balmy and refreshing, 
rather than noxious or snffocating. It was fresh and evidently sea- 
born; so that we laboured onwards under its influence with no 
pressing difficulty or inconvenience. 

Presently the vapoury cloud all rolled away, or perhaps we had 
advanced to a point beyond its outskirts, when, on looking forward 
in a westward direction, we perceived the gable-ends, roofs, spires, 
tic., of the town of Ballycastle vleaming in the distant landscape, 
As we approached the outskirts of the town, the spectacle of a 
valley of eminent beauty was exhibited upon the left-hand side of 
the road. Two little hills clothed with dewy verdure reared their 
trests above ihe encompassing fields; while between their tiny 
slopes the prospect of a long-drawn vale wreathed in an undefined, 
misty loveliness, aroused the fantastic imagery of the brain with 

Suggestions regarding the supreme beauty and attractiveness of the 
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scenery in that vicinity. Considered as a whole, it was af 
eminently impressive specimen of wild Irish scenery, and one 
calculated, when dwelt upon in after-time, to strike many a 
solemnly pleasing chord upon the heart. 

We passed the night ata tolerably fair hotel in Ballycastle, 
where, by the way, we were lavishly and cheaply feasted with some 
of the excellent salmon which abounds in the neighbouring seas, 
On the following morning we hired a boat ani the services ofa 
couple of boatmen, in order to visit the interesting island of Rathlin, 
which lies off the coast at about five miles from the town, 
Although the weather was remarkably genial and the breeze light, 
we expcrienced, after progressing but a short distance from the 
shore, such a tumultuous agitation of the sea, such a swell and 
turm:dl of waves, that we might have fancied we were placed in 
circumstances of considerable danger. We advanced /steadily, 
however, although in an oblique direction, towards our destination, 
and arrived safely in the course of an hour or so in Church Bay, 
Raihlin Island. Here the harsh tones of the native Gaelic tongue 
first grated on our ears. This island, we may mention, is about 
eight miles in length, and consists of two arms almost at right 
angles to each other. It is principally composed of basalt, and is 
recognised to be linkel, as respects this geological structure, with 
the Giant’s Causeway on the one hand, and with the coast of 
Scotland on the other. We advanced at first in a north-eastern 
direction across the island, and arrived opposite a lofty, perpen- 
dicular precipice, on which were reared the scanty ruins of an 
ancient castle, said to have been at one time tenanied for a brief 
period by the renowned Robert Bruce, King of Scotland. ‘The 
remains of this ancient establishment are comparatively insignifi 
caut; but the locality itself is replete with historical associations. 
We now advanced in a northerly direction, and inspected the 
interior of a lighthouse recently erected in that corner of the island. 
At this point a most charming view of the Mull of Cantyre, on 
the opposite coast of Scotland, is obtained. ‘The floor of the sea 
was serenely calm and lustrously blue, and the Scottish cliffs 
gleamed with surpassing splendour far in the distant seaward. 

We remarked that Rathlin is cultivated in some places but 
bare and desolate in others. At Doon Point, upon the eastern arm, 
there occurs a remarkable range of basaltic columns, which are 
compressed into sundry fantastic shapes, and furnish prospective 
glimpses of the unparalleled grandeur of the Giant’s Causeway. 
Here, as everywhere around this enchanting coast, there brovds 
upon the face of all things an aspect of profound mysterious 
sombreness and antique reverence which is ‘profoundly impressive 
upon the sympathetic soul. The mind, even when the immedialg 
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_jmpression has long since subsiled, feels dispose! to linger long 

and fondly therein; and the spectacle of a picture or other suzges- 
tive representation revives tle primitive scene with all the force 
and emphasis of reality. | 

Having terminated our Inspection, we once more embarked in 
the boat, and on our way towards Ballycastle we obtained a most 
effective view of Fuir Head. - Westwar Is the sun had declined low 
in the horizon, exhibiting the aspect of a dense ruddy ball of fire 
projecting a long road of trembling light across the gentle heaving 
surface of\the waters. Near at hand there was ranged a company 
of dark, frowning cliffs, at whose base the sea dashed itself into 
voluminous sheets of frosty spray ; while, towards the left, the 
cliffs of Fair Head, reposing in still majestic beauty, gleamed clearly 
and distinctly through the evening air. Comprehensively con. 
sidered, this was a scene of incomparable beauty and magnificence, 
one which, once admitted within the chambers of the soul, is only 
expelled therefrom with difficulty and after a lapse of yeurs. 

On the following morning we advanced triumphantly and in an 
undeviating course towards the grand central goal, the ultimate 
destination of uur pedestrian labours, viz., the Giant’s Causeway. 
Following an inland road for a short distance through a tolerably 
well.cultivated tract of country, we eventually skirted along the 
coast, scaling the steep banks, etc., which prevail in that quarter. 
Nothing of special interest greeted our ever-watchful eyes until we 
arrived in the vicinity of the far-famed Carrick-a-Rede. The 
spectacle here exhibited mainly centered on a lofty, isolated 
‘configuration of rock upheaved above the sea, and communicating 
with the adjacent mainland by a shaky flying-bridge, constructed 
of bvards fastened together with ropes. A broad chasm yawned 
beneath, and imparted to the spectacle a comfortable feeling of awe 
and sublimity. The most interesting feature in this exhibition 
Was the bridge, and this on account of the hazard and difficulty 
attending the passage thereof. We tried the experiment, however, 
and although we found the structure rather shaky and unstable, 
We, nevertheless, managed to cross over unto the rock itself with 
tolerable ease and confidence. We would recommend, however, 
certian ‘‘ jovial’’ spirits whose nervous systems have been debilitated 
by midnight carousals, etc., not to attempt to “ display their 
agility ’’ by trying to cross this chasm. Having arrived at the 
other side, we scrambled down to the foot of the rock and enjoyed a 
cool and pleasant bath in the waters beneath. Here, as elsewhere 
around this rockbound coast, the sea seems to be in an everlasting 
State of effervescence and agitation. The waves possess a wildness 
and turbulence of character commonly unknown among the more 


secluded bays and those sheets of water which do not verge on any 
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of the great oceans. Even in the chasm where we were now posted 
there was a perpetual sweil and agitation, which, being heavy and 
majestic, imperviously suggested its mighty power over the perish. 
able fragile works of human hands. 

We scrambled up the rock again, and safely reaching the 
bridge prosecuted our advance in the dire:tion of the Causeway 
Hotel. We now advanced by a more inland course, traversing 
paths by the side of fields, etc., still preserving, however, a west- 
ward direction as far as possible. In this portion of our journey 
the imposing grandeur and picturesqueness of the company of rocks 
and cliffs in tne neighbourhood of Bengere Head constituted the 
principal source of attraction. We did not stay to minutely inspect 
the geological structure, etc., of the manifold fantastic shapes of 
rocks, cliffs, etc., which abound upon the coastline in this locality, 
but preferred advancing in a straight line from Carrick-a-Rede to 
Dunsenerick Castle. This latter structure, although almost 
entirely levelled to the ground by the assaults of wind and weather, 
possess, nevertheless, by reason of its local situation and association, 
mauifold claims upon the attention of the tourist. Only a portion 
of a bare wall or gable end now remains of what once constituted a 
magnificent edifice. This remnantis perched in an evidently very 
precarious position, or situation, upon the top of a cylindrical 
solitary mass of rock, which is apparently encompassed on all sides 
by the sea. Even now it seems to be daily fast crumbling into 
atoms; yet it exhibits, in its grandeur of decay, symptoms of a 
dim and shadowy magnificence; and the spectacle of its insulated, 
apparently inaccessible seat, awakens a train of sadly pleasing 
imagery, and infuses a solemn stillness and placidity into the 
prerent current of thought. The view looking westwards across 
the coast which this castellated rock commands, may be regarded 
as one of sublime picturesqueness. A broad belt of tough, hard 
trap rock encircles the coast as far as the vision can range; and 
this the everlasting buffeting of the storm-vexed waves have hewn 
and sculptured into a thousand fantastic shapes most marvellous 
to behold. Over all the feeble rays of the sinking sun shed a 
pale, mellow lustre, which admirably harmonises with the 
sombre, solemn beauty of the enchanting scene. 

Aiter wandering through a lonely, desolate tract of country, we 
arrived at the Causeway Hotel, and having partaken of a sub. 
stantial repast, we proceeded to visit the far-famed Causeway by 
moonlight. Fortunately we were not invaded at the outset by 
any miserable host of guides, specimen-vendors, boatmen, c., 
Whose selfish, importunate cabbling contributes, in places such as 
this, to seriously diminish the enjoyment of the tourist, In this 
Tes} ect we considered ourselves very fortunate. But fortune smiled 
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on us, t00, in other rezpe+ts; for the tide happened to be out, and 
our advance was comptetely unimpeded. As we approached we 
obtained a gencral survey of the entire basaltic exhibition, and 
ther, having advanced nearer, we walked slowly and solemnly 
among the wondrous accumulation of pillars, inspecting their 
structure and conformation at sundry particular points, and 
endeavouring to trace the special relations of each to the encom- 
passing group, &c. We confess we had never sceu such an extra. 
ordinary spectacle before. Vast and livishly strewn piles of 
beautifully shaped and polished columns of rock appear before us 
in all the magnificence of boundless extent and cndless diversity. 
These columns are mostly of five, six, or seven sides, and planted 
perpendicularly close together. At one spot they are of about the 
same lieight, so as to present the appearance of a rough, unhewn 
pavement ; at another place the workmanship is still more uneven, 
so that the bare sides of many columns are exposed to view. At 
first sight, and taking into consideration the instance of the 
Egyptian Pyramids, the structure would seem to be the work of 
human hands—as it were, a magazine of ready-cut building stones ; 
but the contemplation of the gigantic extent and widespread 
prevalence of the columns soon dispel such an opinion. Far in 
the distance, upon the flanks of a steep bank, an imposing 
colonnade of basaltic pillars (the Giant’s Organ) is upreared ; while 
farther away still, upon the edge of a sloping promontory, three 
tall, rocky posts present a conspicuous object to the spectator’s 
gaze. Far and wide, and over all this extraordinary specimen of 
Nature’s fantastic handiwork, there broods an air of remote antiquity 
and of dim and solitary grandeur most mysterious and awesome, and 
most profoundly affecting to the sensitive spirit. And while the 
eyes were ever rivetted upon this most marvellous assemblage of 
rocky shapes, the ceaseless roaring of a stormy sea impressed the 
ears, and inspired the soul with emotions of a shadowy terrific 
character. 

Ina geological point of view, it is the succession of many- 
coloured horizontal strata, presenting also different slopes of escarp- 
ment, which constitutes the characteristic beauty of the scenery of 
Antrm. In the Causeway itself we notice the terraced form of 
escarpment, and there occurs, too, a rich and varied play of 
colouring which communicates thereto esthetic features of thrilling 
interest. Moreover, the settled, regular outlines of the structure, 
#8 contrasted with the sweeping, varying ones observable in 
ordinary scenes of Nature, operating in conjunction with the wild, 
Fequestered character of its seat, have powerfully induced the 
human mind to trace the sources of its existence not to a Divine 

but rather toa hymanagency, Iaonumerable stories and traditions 
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concerning giants, fairies, and such man.like creations of the brain 
are in vogue, ard may be had in retail from any of the garrulous 
tribe of guides which infest this locality. All such SUPpositions 
have been assiduously built up by the creative, imaginary energies 
of the human mind acting under the influences ahs superstitious fear 
and a depressed condition of the animal force. But while no man has 
assigned a quasi human origin to a butterfly or an elephant, the 
attributing the creation of such a marvellous structure to a gigantic 
race of men admirably illustrates, we think, the extraordinary and 
unique character thereof. 

Having satisfactorily terminated our inspection of the Cause. 
way, ve, in the next place, hired a boat in order to pay a visit to 
-Purtcoon Cave. The sea was rough and turbulent, but we arrived 
safely within the shadowy chambers of the colossal sea-hall. Once 
within the portal, the dark and gloomy recess itself, its apparently 
infinite extent, and the blue depths of ever swelling waters that 
roll perpetually beneath,’ conspire to constitute « spectacle of 
unparalleled impressiveness arid sublimity, The spirit was deeply 
conscious of being subjected to the powerful empire of an intense, 
volumniously-felt emotion of awe or fear which completely 
engrossed the men‘al regards and communicated to the mental 
forces within an intensity and prominence never experienced during 
calmer moments. 

On the following morning we continued our march westwards, 
and paid a visit of inspection to the famous Dunluce Castle, 
situated about three miles from Portrush. It would be almost 
impossible to render competent justice to the unrivalled attractions 
of this ruin. There is a round, precipitous, almost water-bound 
fabric of rock projecting from the mainland, and perpetually buffeted 
by a merciless surge. The upper suriace thereof is comparatively 
level; and, fixed on this foundation, the castle rises in all the 
rugged and shattered nakedness of ruin. An ever-varied, irregular, 
fantastic accumulation of walls, gable-ends, towers, turrets, chim. 
neys, &c., constitute the main features of the soul-stirring picture. 
The walls are in some places unimpaired, but in others they are 
sa ily broken up and disordered. The whole displayis grey and hoary, 
aud everywhere impressed with the reverend aspect of antiquity. 
Jt is almost impossible to convey an adequate impression of the effect 
which this supremely interesting spectacle produces upon the 
feelings. The comprehensive, disorderly, sharp, jagyed surfaces 
which everywhere greet the eye, communicate an unequivocal 
character of picturesqueness to the ruined mass; while the fantastic 
imagery of the brain, being mordinately exerted, the mind conjures 
up pathetic visions of the time when this was the theatre of 
Aucesival pride and barovial ostentation. Here one might wander 
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about for hours and hours, now minutely inspecting the array of 
ruined walls and antique chambers, now gazing seawards from 
some dilapidated window, and enjoying the terrific grandeur of the 
tempestuous ocean that rolls perpetually beneath, hut never 
failing to be profoundly impressed with the train of associations 
jnevitably conjured up by the spectacle under review. In an 
historical point of view, we may not know what scenes of warfare 
and riot, of luxury and dissipation, or of love and romantic vicis- 
situde that were here enacted in days of yore; but we know that 
the ground whereon we stand was once the seat of human passion, 
of human interest, and vainly do we regret the violence of the 
stream of time that thus inexorably washes away the dissoluble 
fabrics of men. 

Havivg satisfied ourselves, we continued our advance on 
Portrush, passing through the town of Bushmills, of whiskey 
notoriety. As we approached our destination, we derived much 
satisfaction from the fresh, lustrous beauty of the chalky cliffs and 
burnished sea. Having arrived at Portrush we terminated our 
memorable expedition along the Antrim coast, 
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Author of “Mary Burroughes,” &c. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
A FORGERY. 


On the morning of the very day which brought Edward Chalmers 
to Eichelskamp, to tell the story of Gregory to Miss Huntingdon, 
Captain Draper and Gregory were sitting in Jermyn Street, eccupied 
deeply in the affairs of the very same individual. The Captain was 
in very high spirits, as he thought how completely he would set 
Huntingdon's mind at rest, by’ restoring to him the lost certificate 
of his fatal marriage with Alice Chalmers. He almost chuckled as 
he recounted all the particulars of his interview with Mr. Gregory. 
As he finished his narrative he took out of his desk the momentous 
paper and handed it to Geoffrey. 

** Here, old friend,’’ he said, “ rest easy ; your ghost is laid at 
ust,”’ 

Geoffrey took it to the window and examined it closely, 
Suddenly he gave a start and his face grew ashy pale. 

‘* Draper !’’ he cried ; ‘‘the scoundrel has cheated you—this 
certificate is a forgery !’’ 

‘Oh, Lord !’’ exclaimed the astonished Captain, “and I paid 
one hundred pounds for it !’” 

Geoffrey took his friend’s hand and gave it a hard squeeze. 

“Thanks, Draper,” he said; ‘‘ you are very good, but this is 
not my signature. But that, after all, is not the worst of it ; it is 
almost a perfect imitation of the real certificate! It is done so 
cleverly that I was deceived fora minute; but I never wrote that 
name. Don’t you see the real certificate must be in existence, and 
very likely this fellow Gregory has it? Where is he?” 

‘“*]T have not the slightest notion. There is a knock at the 
door. Who is it, Stephens ? I cannot be interrupted now. Say ‘not 
at home.’’’ The servant gave Dr. Sharper’s card to his master. 
‘Sharper !”” exclaimed Captain Draper; “I forgot he said he 
would call again to-day. How very singular that he should turn 
up just now!” 7 
“Don't send him away, Draper,” said Mr. Huntingdon. “If he 


has any business with you, J can leave you for an hour; if he has 
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hothing to say of any consequence, I will stay. Iam sick of hiding 
and avoiding other men’s eyes.”’ , 

Dr. Sharper came in, and after shaking hands with the Captain 
he bowed politely to Mr. Huntingdon. After a minute or two 
Geoffrey rose up. 

“JT will take my leave,’ he said. “I will come back in the 
afternoon.’”’ 

“Pray do not go, Mr. Huntingdon; I almost think you had 
better hear what I have to say to Captain Draper. It happens 
that you know a little of the person I have to speak about. It is 
young Gregory, the fellow you fired at dowa at Greylings.”’ 

“Young Gregory!’’ exclaimed Geoffrey an!, Captain Draper, 
simultaneously. 

“Yes, the fact is, that young man means mischief, and I rather 
suspect, tu Captain Draper.” 

And then Dr. Sharper repeated all that Thomas, the waiter, 
had told him of Mr. Gregory’s proceedings, of his counting out his 
momey, and of }is sarcastic remarks about Captain Draper’s 
deceased relative. | 

“So he is at Silverbeach, then ?’’ asked Geoffrey Huntingdon. 

“ }le was when I left it. I came up to put youon your guard, 
Captain Draper, and this very morning I have received a com. 
munication that looks as if the man was up to mischief in more 
directions than one. 

‘What is it?’ asked Captain Draper, nervously. 

“Do you remember yvoin: at my request down to Gravesen | to 
callon a Captain Mowbray ?” 

‘Yes ; please go on.”’ 

“And you saw him and his daughter, Anne (”’ 

“ Yes.” 

‘You remember, too, that you found out that this young 
fellow, Gregory, had been a lover of the girl's, and had behaved 
badly to her ?” 

“ Exactly,’’ gasped the Captain. 

“Very good; then listen to this. It is a note I got this morning 
from the waiter at the ‘Hoy,’ tavern where Gregory has been 
Stopping. I may as well tell you that I asked this waiter fellow 
to keep his eye on this young man, and let me know if anything 
i particular happened. Of course I did not mean hifa to spy or 
do what he has done; but as I have got the information I mean to 
use it. “Dear Doctor,’ be begins—that’s the mau’s impudence, 
‘Our mutual friend, so to speak, is up to more games. He’so 
from Silverbeach ; there is another lady in the case, ard my eyes 
isn't she a pretty cne} I could not kelp thinking what you'd have 
peu ty have your eye at the hole iu the wa'l, as I happened 6 
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have when she came into his room. Such a tremendous row, 
Doctor! She falls on his neck and kisses him, and she cries, and ‘ks 
cries; and that very same afternoon off they bolt together. He's a 
coming back, for he told them to keep his room at the Hoy, and he 
to!d me if any letters come in the next two days they was to be 
forwarded to Captain Mowbray’s, 13, Upper Parrock Street, 
Gravesend.’ ”’ 

“Tt's damnable !’’ cried Captain Draper, as he wiped the 
perspiration from his forehead. ‘‘ I say, Geofiiey, listen to this: 
jt is too bad. Oh, that infernal scoundrel, and that wretched gir|' 
Oh, my dear Frank!” and here the Captain broke down utterly 
and groaned aloud. ’ 

*¢ What is it, Draper ?’’ said Geoffrey. 

“Had I better go?” interrupted Dr. Sharper, who could not 
understand the Captain's extreme azitation. 

‘No, please don’t leave me ; 1 consider you as a friend, and | 
want your help. Geoffrey, you don’t kuow who lives in Parrock 
Street.” 

" No.” 

‘Why, that girl, Anne Mowbray, is your nephew's wife! 
Look here, it’s a shameless piece of business. Her husbaud, Frank 
Lumsden, has only just left fur India, and her father die l a jew 
days ago, and the very momeut she is free from all restrain. she 
goes off to her old lover, Gregory! Tl expose her!” crisi the 
excited Captain, ‘tand I'll shoot that fellow Gregory. Il take 
the first train to Gravesend, and then——”’ 

He had risen from his clisir as he spoke, but suddenly he 
turned very pale and fe!l back again in a fainting fit. Aftera 
little time he recovered his consciousness. 

** You are ill,” said Dr. Sharper, ‘‘ and not fit to go. Wil 
you trust me? All that you can doI can do in your place, aud 
perhaps more ; for she knows you, and might refuse to see yuu.” 

‘*Say yes, Draper,”’ interposed Geoffrey ; ‘‘I am sure it 1s 
a better plan, and 1 will stay with you until Dr. Sharper 
returns.’’ 

“Very well,” he replied. ‘‘ Let Sharper go.” 
~ ‘* Let me speak privately to you one moment, Doctor,’ said 
Mr. Huntingdon ; ‘‘ we may step into Draper’s bedroom. I want 
to explain te you the mischief that Gregory intended towsrds my 
old friend, Draper. He has robbed him of a hundred pounds, by 
selling him a forged certificate of the marriage of Alice Chalmers 
and of Horace Draper.’’ 


‘Was it a forgery, Mr, Huntingdon ?’’ asked Dr. Sharper, 
very gravely. 
** Yes, I leg you will listen to me for oreminute, I want you 
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to know the truth. It is true that I married Alice Chalmers 
under the name of Horace Draper; it is a fact that I committed 
bigamy. If proof were forthcoming I should be a ruined man. 
Do not mistake me. I am asking no favour of you. What | 
have done I have done. I think the real certificate must be in this 
man, Gregory’s, possession. He is evidently under the impression 
that Captain Draper is the guilty person, and it seems to me he 
wants more than money; for some reason or other he wants 
revenge. 1 do not want any one to suffer for me; I dread to 
think that Gregory may know how very dear Frank Lumsden is to 
my old friend. I beg of you, Dr. Sharper, to do your best to 
save the girl, if it be possible, aud you may teil Gregory where t» 
look for a victim if he wants one.”’ 

Dr. Sharper looked very hard at Geoffrey. 

“T will do what I can for the best,” he said. ‘ Pray do not 
think Iam yourenemy. God have mercy upon us all!” 

A couple of hours later in the day Dr. Sharper knocked at the 
door of Captain Mowbray’s house, which was opened by the same 
gitl who had insisted upon locking on Frank Lumsden as the very 
moral of tlie prodigal son. 

“Is Mrs. Lumsden at home?” asked Dr. Sharper. 

‘She isn’t then,’’ replied the girl; ‘‘and I wish she was. She 
has gone up to town, an has left me all alone with him.” 

“Oh, he’s at home, is he?’ 

“Oh yes. He's a resurrection mau, as one may say; he's 
been took cut of his grave; and he will go back again soon, I 
think }’’ 

“ilis name is Gregory, I believe ?’ 
sinuatingly. 

“Is it? He ain't a got married—have he ?”’ 

“ Why ?” 

“Tecause his name uscd to be Mowbray. He was Henry 
Mowbray, and she was Anne Mowbray when they was sinyle 
parties. Now she is Mrs. Lumsden, and l’m sure 1 don’t know 
what his name may be now. Do you want him?” 

‘Yes, take up my card—Dr. Sharper. I daresay he will be 
glad to see me.”’ 

‘He ought to be glad,” replied the girl; ‘‘ for he wants a 
doctor ; he’s morial ill. He fainted dead off twice to-day since 
Miss Anne that was went up to town.”’ 

Mr. Gregory was lying on the sofa when Dr. Sharper entered 
the room. He looked very ill, and all the more so from being 
dressed in black, 

rg pon’t move,”’ said the Doctor. ‘ You look ili.”’ 

So Tam, woree than when I was under your care at Silvers 


said. the Doctor, in. 
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beach. Just look here,’’ and he opened his waistcoat and shirt 
front, and the Doctor could see the tumultuous beating of his 
heart. 

“You ought to be quiet. Why did you leave Silverbeach? jt 
is a better place for you than this, Mr. Gregory.”’ 

**T am not Mr. Gregory, Doctor, I’ve got my old name back, 
I am the representative of the house of Mowbray, or supposed to 
be so. Don’t you know I am Mrs. Lumsden’s brother ?”’ ° 

“ Why, bless me!’’ exclaimed Dr. Sharper. ‘“ Captain Mow. 
bray told Draper that his own son died some years ago.”’ 

** | daresay he wished it,’’ replied the young man. ‘*‘ Poor old 
chap, he made an awful muddle of it all. My sister’s husband wiil 
find |.c’s married into a queer family ; not hut what Anne is guod 
envu; |i for a prince.”’ 

** Will you allow me, Mr. Mowbray, if I am to call you so now, 
to ask you a serious question ?”’ 

“ Yes.” 

‘* Why do you persecute Captain Draper? And why have you 
sold him a forged certificate ?”’ 

‘No one can prove that excepting the person who signed the 
certificate. I think I have scen the man, and have got his money. 
]f the Captain has not got the right paper after all that’s his look 
out. He was a villain once, and now he’s been a fool ; and be may 
go into a magistrate court and say so if he chooses, Anne has 
got seme nonsense in her head that Captain Draper is uot the man, 
1 know better.’’ 

‘** Would you mind telling me where the real certificate is (”’ 

“No; T don’t care. 1 gave it to a young fellow I tock a 
fancy to. He was a German with an English name—Edward 
Chalmers ; he wants the document to get some property, | believe. 
And now, Doctor, I think I will wish you good-bye, for I'm 
tired.” 

‘*Won’t you let me speak to some medical man here about 
you ¢”” 

** No, thank you.” 

**Or a clergyman ?”’ 

“No; they can’t make me a new heart !” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
THE JUDGES, 


Creat was the astonishment of Geoffrey Huntingdon and 
Captain Draper when within an hour. of the departure of 1. 
Sharper for Gravesend the servant announced that Mrs. Lwusd.a 
had called, and wished to see his master, 
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“ Yes,’ snid the Captain, ‘ask her up. Geoffrey, you stay 
with me, it will be better that you should hear what I say, and 
she can make no objection to speak before her husband's uncle.”’ 

“Very well, Draper; only don’t get excited, and listen quietly 
to her explanations.”’ 

When Mrs. Lumsden entered the room Captain Draper place 
achair for her; but he did not offer her his hand, nor did she 
appear to notice it. She sat down quietly and kept her veil 
lowered. 

“To what may I attribute the honour of this visit, Mrs. 
Lumsden?’ asked the Captain. ‘‘ Anxiety, doubtless, on your 
lusband’s account? Allow me to present to you Mr. Geoffrey 
Huntingdcon—he is your husband’s uncle.”’ 

Mrs. Lumsden bowed, but did not rise from her chair. 

‘“T am glad,”’ she said, in a low voice, ‘‘ that Mr. Huntingdon 
is here; that is, if anything can make me happy again. I mean 
it is better that he should be here. Both he and you have a right 
to know how I have wronged my poor Frank.”’ 

“Then by Heaven it is true!’’ burst out the Captain; “ that 
villain, Gregory, is with you.”’ 

‘Please do not call him that,’’ she said; ‘‘he is my only 
brother.” 

“Your brother!’’ exclaimed the astounded Captain; “ why, 
your brother is dead. Your own father told me so. This man 
Gregory, is well known to be your lover. Why add to your guilt 
by inventing this lie ?”’ 

*“My guilt! Gregory my lover!’ cried Anne, as she sprung 
| toher feet. ‘‘ How dare you wrong me! God forgive you! but 
| you don’t know,”’ she said, more quietly, as she sat down again; 
? “and why should I be angry? Listen tome. I want to tell you 
| omg has been injured, but never, God knows, by a thought 

of mine !”’ “ 

_“T must confess I do not understand you, Mrs. Lumsden,” 
aid the startled Captain. ‘“ Your own father told me that your 
brother had died years ago.’’ 

“Yes, that is true, and that is what I want toexplain. 1 shall 
not detain you long. I have a miserable confession to make, 
although I am not so vile as you think me. Ihave come to restore 
you some money, of which you have been cheated—to acknowledge 
that my own brother robbed you, and to tell you that I am not 
Captain Mowbray’s daughter. Gregory is really and truly my 

| mde; but we have no right to the name of Mowbray,.”’ 

_ “hat do you mean? What money? Is it that forged 
certificate 1" y y 3 


“Yes, my brother did not know, I mean that he thought he 
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had some kind of right. He fancied he had some claim op 
you.” 

“What possible claim could he have on me?’ gasped the 
perplexed Captain. “ You must really make your explanations 
more intelligible, Mrs. Lumsden.”’ 

“Yes, I suppose so. He thought that our mother had beep 
wronged by you; but you must not imagine he believed. you to be 
our father.”’ 

“Upon my word, ma’am, I believe you must be wandering a 
little in your mind,”’ exclaimed the Captain. 

* Alas, no! Captain Draper, it is all too true. Our mother 
married Captain Mowbray, and we always thought he was our 
father; but Harry found out long ago that my mother had been 
married under a false name to some one clse before she married 
Captain Mowbray.’’ 

‘*Upon my word, this is a most extraordinary story,’’ said the 
Captain. ‘“ You must excuse me if I require a little confirmation 
of these astounding statements.’ 


